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ENTERTAIN 

“The  Boys”  with  an 

Edison  Phonograph 

THE  house  “the  boys”  like  to  visit  is  the  one  that’s  always  full  of  good 
cheer — fun  and  music.  If  you  want  to  make  your  home  attractive,  get  an 
Edison  Phonograph.  It  tells  the  funny  stories  of  the  best  vaudeville 
monologuists.  It  sings  the  sweetest  songs  of  the  present  and  bygone  days. 
It  plays  the  latest  band  marches,  two-steps,  waltzes  and  quadrilles  in  dancing 
tempo.  It  renders  perfectly  the  finest  orchestral  selections  and  instrumental 
solos.  Then,  too,  you  and  your  friends  can  have  no  end  of  fun  making  records 
at  home.  Truly  this  marvelous  entertainer  is  unequaled.  That’s  why  it  makes 
the  Best  Holiday  or  Birthday  Present. 

Go  to  the  nearest  Edison  dealer  and  hear  the  genuine  Phonograph,  and 
you  will  instantly  appreciate  its  marked  superiority.  The  Edison  signature  is 
on  every  Edison  Phonograph,  and  Edison  Gold  Moulded  Record.  Phono¬ 
graphs,  $10  up;  Records,  35c.  each.  Send  to  Orange,  N.  J.,  office  for  new 
booklet.  “ Home  Entertainments  with  the  Edison  Phonograph."  Latest 
Record  Catalogue  mailed  to  any  Phonograph  owner. 

National  Phonograph  Company 

40  LAKESIDE  AVE.,  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

N«w  York  Chicago  San  Franciaco  London 

I.  C.  S.  Language  Count,  Taught  with  EJison  Phonograph, 


Latest  Edison  Gold  Moulded  Records  —  Now  on  Sale  at  All  Dealers 


5*5*  I'm  Old  but  I’m  Awfully  Tough— &mg  -  -  K 

9*53  Happy  Heinie  March  -  -  -  Edison  Military  B 

E£«  GUtaa  the  U.  S.  K.-&mg . fcOl 
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The  Most  Readable  of  all  Magazines  is  the 

STRAND  MAGAZINE 


Contents  of  the  January  Strand 
HOLIDAY  FICTION  NUMBER 


THE  EMPIRE  OF  THE  ANTS .  . By  H.  G.  Well* 

THE  REMARKABLE  CONVERSION  OF  THE  REV.  THOMAS  RUDDLE.. ..By  Morley  Roberta 

A  GIGANTIC  FRAUD . By  Florence  Warden 

THE  ADVEXTURE  OF  THE  SNOWING  GLOBE . By  F.  Anstey 

A  MUTUAL. DILEMMA . By  Robert  Barr 

HER  FOURTH . By  Richard  Marsh 

Also  the  following  Strand  articles,  all  snappy  and  good : 
THE  MUTINY  ON  THE  “  POTEMKIN  ” 

By  A.  Kovalenko,  former  Lieutenant  on  the  Battleship  ••  Knlaz  Potemkin 
Tavrlchesky,”— the  only  officer  on  board  who  Joined  the  mutineers. 

PLAYGROUNDS  IN  THE  SKY 

Showing  the  Increasing  use  which  Is  being  made  of  roofs  as  playgrounds 
and  brentblng  spots  for  the  children  of  New  York. 

PORTRAITS  OF  CELEBRITIES  AT  DIFFERENT  AGES— 
“  MARK  TWAIN  **  AND  HENRIK  IBSEN 

haschisch  hallucinations 

The  Amulet,  by  E.  Nesbit  Wonders  of  the  World 

RESULT  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRIZE  COMPETITION 
THE  CHRONICLES  OF  THE  STRAND  CLUB 
Etc.  Etc.  Etc.  Etc. 


Price  10  Cents  Yearly  $1.20 

THE  MOST  READABLE  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD 

OF  ALL  NEWSDEALERS  and 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  COMPANY 

83  &  85  Duane  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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|HORT  STORIES 

i  prices.  Thousands  of  good 


$500.00  for 
Short  Stories 

*  | i  H I S  is  the  sum  a  Chicago  young 

ous  publishers.  A  few  years  ago  she  was  a 
school  teacher.  She  loved  to  write  and 

systematically  as  she  would  any  other  call¬ 
ing.  She  learned  how  to  write 
and  she  learned  the  market. 

Naturally  she  has  succeeded. 

If  you  have  a  taste  for  writing  and  want 
a  good  income,  easily  earned,  we  will  tell 
you  how  to  develop  this  taste  so  that  it  will 
bring  the  income.  We  offer  you  no  theory 
—  nothing  but  facts,  and  the  most  severe 
nal  individual  help  on 


entlyre 


$250  for  one  story. 

can  do  as  well.  There  is  a  big  market — 
stories  are  in  demand.  We  will  prepare 
you  by  mail  to  write  the  kind  that  publish¬ 
ers  want.  Write  at  once,  and  if  you  have 
ever  written  a  story,  send  it  to  ns, 
if  you  wish,  with  stamps  for  its  return. 

We  will  tell  you  what  we  think  of  it,  and 
all  about  our  plan.  Address 
Page-Davis  School  of  Short-Story  Writing 
90  Wabash  Ave„  Chicago,  Ill. 


id  Boys.  Easily  learnwfbi  3?our 
,  -  —  Very  fascinating.  Bis  Prof¬ 

its.  Bave  your  nne  trophies.  Decorato 
\  homeand  den.  Low  coat.  Satisfaction 
■  uaranteed.  WrlteforourCatalogand 
'i'll  nny  M:il-  i/lii.-  I." Ill  Free.  'I  hr 
i — i  Taxidermy,  16  K  at.  Omaha.  N  cK 


MSS 


■  «t^e°yoRuLo?eTf  " 


FORTUNES  ARE  MADE  FROM  THEM 


WE 

WANT*.  _  _  _ ^■^^^^^yvvs.a.h^myahy 

MELVILLE  MUSIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Suite  722,  ST?' JAM ES° Bu'l IJBI NG?  N  1 rORK^ "fl/i'. 


rSONG-POEMS 


I  Can  Help  You  Make  Money 

NOTHING  PAYS  LIKE  SUCCESS 
In  the  Writing  of  Fiction 

ThU  is  the  Golden  Age  of  the  “Unknown  Writer.”  The 
collective  royalties  of  the  first  novels  of  ten  new  writers  are  esti- 
ited  at  11,000,000.  The  prices  paid  for  short  stories  range  from 
e  cent  to  ten  cents  a  word. 

Novelty  of  theme  and  treatment  and  Individuality  of  style— not 
-_b  prestige  of  the  author  — are  the  measure  of  value  of  the 
shortstory  of  to-day.  Story -writing  Is  not  a  gift;  itisanartthatcan 
be  mastered  by  patience,  perseverance.  Industry,  and  Intelligence. 

We  sell  and  syndicate  short  stories  and  place  book  manuscripts 
with  publishers,  on  a  commission.  Wo  criticise,  revise,  and  prepare 
MSS.  for  publication.  We  teach  Story-Writing  and  Journalism  by 
mall.  Send  for  free  booklet,  “Writing  for  Profit”;  lttellshow. 

THORNTON  WEST,  Editor- la-Chlet;  founded  189S 
The  National  Press  Ass’n,  68  The  Baldwin,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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1001  Places  to 
Sell  Manuscripts 


The  new,  up-to-date  edition  of  this  ten-year- 
old  book  contains  more  general  information 
about  writing  and  selling,  more  accurate  and 
comprehensive  classifications,  more  live  mar¬ 
kets,  more  signed  editorial  statements  of 
needs,  than  any  other  guide  ever  offered  for 


Editor  Pub.  Co.,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


v  OVERNMENT  POSITIONS 


LEARN  SCIENTIFIC  BUSINESS 

LETTER-WRITING 


fE^LCHVOU  DRAWING 
FREE  LESSON 


IF  WE  TEACH  YOU  TO  DRAW 

"  T on  can  earn  820 
o  850  per  week. 
__  _nd  upwards.  All 

branches  of  drawing  successfully 
s  towfct  by  correspondence.  FKACTI- 
IJ/' CAL  and  PERSONAL  Instruction. 

I _ tHRPM _ _ jk  Papers." 

,  SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  ART  _ 

1 C- 1 1  Fine  Art.  Bldg.,  BATTLE  CREEK,  Hit  11.  ™ 


f  will  qualify  yc 
Automobile  Engineering,  Suite  1841,  Flluraa  Building.  I.  Y. 


BE  A  NURSE 

YOU  CAN  IF  YOU  WILL 

Our  courses,  specially  prepared  for  home  study yoa. 

^y5 mail?0 Book  describing  five  courses  sent  free  at  your  request 
Chicago  Correspondence  School  of  Nursing,  828, 
46  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago. 


WRITE  A  And  Make  a  FORTUNE ! 

SONG 


GROOM  MUSIC  CO. 


SONG 

WRITING 


The  Quickest  Road  to 

Fame  and  Fortune 

Do  you  know  that  Your 
song  inay  be  worth 

Thousands  of  Dollars 


Hayes  Music  Co. ,  14  Star  Building,  Chicago 

QnMRC  PUBL ISHED 
OUNUO  ON  ROYALTY 


d  Musical  Compositions.  We 


PIONEER  MUSIC  PUB.  CO,  dnej 


WRITERS 


Do  You  Have  Difficulty  A  DTJCTC 
In  Selling  Your  Work?  /\l\  1  lO  1  »J 


WE  SELL  STORIES,  POEMS,  ILLUSTRATIONS,  JOKES, 

PHOTOS,  DESIGNS,  ETC.,  ON  COMMISSION 
le  no  charge  for  instruction  or  criticism  and  pay  promptly  for  salable  matter.  Send  four 
log  in  what  line  you  are  interested,  and  we  will  mail  you  our  booklet,  “  Cash  Returni 
*  we  can  effect  quick  sales  and  get  better  prices  for  you. 

THE  BURELL  SYNDICATE,  750  GRAMERCY  BUILDING.  NEW  YORK 
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They  w 


J^AVE  you  made  money  ?  —  that's  the  all-important  question.  Does  your  salary 
show  that  you  have  risen  in  value  to  your  firm  ?  Has  your  business  largely 
increased  ?  If  not,  you  should  start  right  in  now  to  make  a  different  record 

for  1906. 

WE  WILL  HELP  YOU  AS  WE  HAVE  HELPED  HUNDREDS. 
TO  GET  INTO  THE  $25.00  TO  $100.00  A  WEEK  CLASS. 

It  would  make  a  wooden  man  enthusiastic  to  read  the  letters  from  Page- 
Davis  advertisement  writers  of  1905,  who  about  a  year  ago  woke  up,  pulled 
out  of  the  rut,  and  determined  to  make  1905  a  record  breaker  in  their  business 
:  clerks,  stenographers,  bookkeepers,  office  assistants,  salesmen,  teachers  — 


8  o'clock  crowd  —  besides  men  in  business  for  themselves.  They  realized  that  a  lack  of  advertising  know¬ 
ledge  had  held  them  back,  and  they  enrolled  with  us  for  a  course  of  thorough  training,  by  mail.  The 
result  —  nearly  every  one  of  them  is  in  a  far  better  financial  position  to  Start  this  New  Year.  Some 
we  placed  in  advertising  positions  at  double  their  former  salaries ;  many  advanced  to  highly  remunerative 
advertising  positions  in  the  houses  they  were  with  ;  and  others  greatly  extended  their  own  businesses.  Each 
one  of  them  looks  back  to  the  day  of  his  enrollment  as  the  turning  point  in  his  business  career. 

A  year  ago,  in  a  lull  between  filling  prescriptions  in  a  drug  Core,  Mr.  EL  T.  Mateer,  of  Del  Monte, 
Calif.,  read  our  advertisement,  as  you  are  now  doing,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  enroll.  TO-DAY 

HE  IS  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  FOR  A  LARGE  NEW  YORK  CONCERN. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  F.  A.  Wagner  was  selling  cigars  in  San  Francisco,  and  he,  too, 
read  our  advertisement  and  determined  to  get  into  the  business  that  pays  the  beSt.  He  enrolled, 

and  TO-DAY  HE  IS  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  FOR  AN  IMMENSE  WHOLE¬ 
SALE  TOBACCO  FIRM,  having  retail  houses  covering  the  Pacific  CoaSt.  And  there  is  ' 

].  Roth,  J.  R.  Perrin,  W.  EL  Gill,  J.  Irwin,  Prof.  S.  B.  Fahnestock,  Moody  Damron —  ■  ' 

we  haven't  room  here  to  tell  you  of  all  these  and  many  other  '05  successes,  but  we 
will  send  you  a  long  list,  also  our  large  prosperous  which  tells  all  about  the 
advancement  of  Page-Davis  advertisement  writers,  and  the  opportunity  for  ^ 
you  to  increase  your  income  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  after  we  have  ^ 

&/*&//. 


The  question  is.  WHAT  SHALL  THE  NEW  YEAR  DO 
FOR  YOU  ?  Follow  the  Steps  of  successful  men.  Write  for  our 
beautiful  prospectus,  sent  FREE ;  the  coupon  is  for  convenience,  , 


A^S 


Page-Davis  Company 

Address  either  j  90  Wabash  Aye.,  Chicago 

(  190  Nassau  St,  New  York  / 


Yf 
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LETTER  FR0R1  DBAS.  T.  SCRDEH 

The  Prominent  Capitalist 

Philadelphia,  October  18.  1905. 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America. 

A  .hort  time  a«o  1  received  from  you  aj 


I  regard  The  Prudential  as  a  safe  and  sound  institution. 

Very  truly  yours, 

CHAS.  T.  SCHOEN. 

THE  FIVE-YEAR  DIVIDEND  POLICY 

ISSUED  BY 

The  Prudential 

Provides  for  Early 
Distribution  of  Profits. 

This  policy  appeals  strongly  to  the  man 
who  wants  to  protect  his  family  and  at  the 
sametime  realize  for  himself  a  substantial  and 
early  return  on  the  premiums  paid  by  him. 


I  This  is  done  by  the  apportionment 

of  dividends  every  five  years 

The  various  options  at  the  end  of  the 
five-year  periods  are  exceedingly  attractive, 
and  the  experience  of  the  Company  shows 
that  business  men  and  others  carrying  poli¬ 
cies  upon  this  plan  recommend  it  highly. 

At  the  end  of  each  five-year  period,  as 
the  dividend  is  apportioned,  the  person 
insured  has  the  choice  of  Cash,  Reduction 
of  Premium  for  five  years,  or  a  Paid-up 
Addition  to  Policy. 


"TfcglM'kJeJr 

A  Monthly  Magazine  of  Original  Short  Stories. 
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At  the  Third  Hour  * 


was  a  cold,  disagreeable  day,  late  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  the  cutting  wind  blew  in  fierce  little 
gusts  around  the  corners  of  the  tall  city  build¬ 
ings.  The  streets  were  almost  deserted,  save  for 
a  few  men  and  women  who,  muffled  almost  be¬ 
yond  recognition,  hurried  with  heads  bent  in 


face  of  the  wind,  which  seemed  to  come  from  every  direction.  The 


was  heavy,  with  every  indication  5  snow.  No  one  noticed  that 
the  great  clock  in  the  Court  House  had  stopped,  and  at  three 
o’clock  no  one  missed  the  striking  of  the  hour. 

At  just  one  minute  before  three  the  power  which  ran  the  clock 
was  turned  off,  and,  for  the  first  time  since  it  was  started,  several 


hands  in  place  had  become  loosened,  and  a  man  skilled  in  the  mech¬ 
anism  of  clocks  had  been  called  to  tighten  the  screw. 

It  was  a  perilous  undertaking.  The  clock  was  three  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  above  the  street,  and  his  only  way  to  get  at  it  was  by 
lowering  himself  from  a  lookout  thirty  feet  above.  The  face  meas¬ 
ured  twenty-four  feet,  the  minute  hand  was  nearly  twelve  feet 


1 
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long,  the  hour  hand  nine.  These  hands  were  very  heavy  and  solid, 
of  wood  covered  with  galvanized  iron,  and  were  two  feet  thick. 

The  man  stood  for  a  minute,  gazing  out  over  the  city,  after  fas¬ 
tening  the  rope  which  was  to  let  him  down  to  the  clock.  He 
planned  to  gain  a  footing  on  the  hour  hand,  which  was  almost  hori¬ 
zontal  at  this  hour,  and  work  his  way  across  to  the  center,  where  it 
would  take  him  but  a  moment  to  tighten  the  screw,  get  back  to  the 
rope  and  pull  himself  up.  He  drew  a  deep  breath  and  carefully 
let  himself  over  the  stone  railing  of  the  lookout. 

The  snow  was  now  falling  fine  and  fast,  driven  hard  by  the 
wind.  The  man  was  almost  blinded  by  it,  wlien  he  felt  his  foot 
firm  upon  the  hour  hand.  The  rope  was  barely  long  enough,  and 
he  wished  he  had  taken  a  longer  one,  but  he  thought  it  would  not 
pay  to  go  back,  as  long  as  this  one  would  reach,  though  he  realized 
that  it  would  be  harder  for  him  to  get  back  with  the  short  one. 
Sitting  down,  he  slid  over  to  the  center  and  commenced  his  work. 
Every  moment  the  snow  became  more  blinding,  and  as  he  glanced 
downwards  he  noticed  that  he  could  not  see  the  streets  below. 

He  had  finished  and  was  just  about  to  start  back  for  the  rope, 
when  he  heard  a  great  whirr  inside  the  clock  and  almost  at  the 
same  time  felt  a  jerk  of  the  hand  upon  which  he  was  seated.  He 
made  one  mad,  hurried  move  towards  the  end  of  the  hand,  when 
all  at  once  his  every  sense  seemed  to  be  paralyzed  by  the  deafening 
sound  of  the  chimes.  The  sound  seemed  to  vibrate  through  every 
part  of  him,  and  it  was  impossible  to  attempt  to  move  until  the  last 
of  the  three  deep  tones  striking  the  hour  died  away,  and  he  felt 
another  jerk  of  the  hand  beneath  hinf.  It  was  but  an  instant,  and 
he  had  gained  the  end  of  the  hand  and  was  cautiously  getting  to 
his  feet.  He  reached  for  the  rope.  The  wind  was  blowing  it  and 
he  could  barely  touch  it  with  the  ends  of  his  fingers !  He  groaned 
aloud  and  strained  every  ligament  in  an  effort  to  get  a  hold  on  the 
rope,  but  it  seemed  impossible.  At  last  it  was  almost  within  his 
grasp  —  but,  with  a  jerk  which  nearly  unbalanced  him,  the  hand 
again  slipped,  and  the  rope  was  hopelessly  out  of  reach !  It  seemed 
to  the  desperate  man  that  his  reason  must  go  in  that  awful  instant! 

He  re-seated  himself,  for  the  shock  had  weakened  his  knees  and 
his  strength  seemed  gone.  The  cold  was  intense  and  there  was  no 
way  of  making  anyone  hear  a  cry  for  help.  JJor  was  there  any 
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chance  of  anyone  discovering  his  danger.  With  every  minute  the 
hour  hand  slipped  downward  over  an  inch,  and  —  merciful 
heaven !  As  he  looked  up  at  the  great  minute  hand  he  realized  what 
an  awful  fate  would  overcome  him  in  a  few  minutes  if  some  help 
did  not  come  to  him.  With  every  minute  the  descending  hand 
brought  certain  death  so  much  the  nearer !  Good  God !  Must  he 
sit  there  calmly  and  count  the  minutes  until  he  should  be  gradually 
crushed  to  death  ?  For  at  a  quarter  past  the  hour,  the  minute 
hand  must  pass  the  hour  hand  on  which  he  was  seated,  and  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  two  was  only  a  little  over  two  inches ! 

His  brain  seemed  dead.  He  couldn’t  think.  His  gaze  was  fas¬ 
cinated  by  the  rapidly  descending  hand  which  was  either  to  crush 
him  to  death  or  hurl  him  off  on  to  the  steeply-slanting  roofs  of  the 
building  two  hundred  feet  below.  He  glanced  down.  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  jump  then  and  end  the  horrible  suspense  ?  No,  he 
loved  his  life,  and  then  —  some  help  might  come.  And  so  he 
waited.  The  minutes,  which  had  seemed  to  come  so  rapidly  upon 
each  other  at  first,  now  seemed  slower  and  slower,  until  he  won¬ 
dered  if  the  .clock  might  not  be  stopping.  But  no,  it  came  on  and 
on,  this  dreadful  thing  which  was  to  kill  him.  He  found  himself 
calculating  whether  it  would  crush  him  or  knock  him  off.  He 
wished  the  hands  moved  steadily  instead  of  in  those  terrible  jerks. 
One  more  jerk,  or  minute,  and  the  hand  would  touch  his  head.  He 
crouched  over  and  waited.  The  hand  descended  and  he  could  not 
sit  up  without  touching  it.  He  must  lie  flat  —  it  would  be  easier 
that  way,  he  thought,  and  he  was  quite  calm  now. 

All  this  time  he  had  been  sitting  with  his  face  toward  the  clock, 
his  feet  hanging  down  between  the  hour  hand  and  the  dial.  As  he 
raised  his  feet  to  lie  on  the  hand  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  in  a 
moment  was  getting  over  the  side  of  the  hand  next  to  the  clock. 
Yes,  there  was  room  for  his  body  if  he  could  hold  his  weight  until 
the  minute  hand  had  passed  the  hour  hand,  and  then  he  could  raise 
himself  again  to  his  former  position.  His  muscles  were  strong,  and 
at  first  his  weight  seemed  as  nothing.  The  minutes  seemed  longer 
now  than  ever  and  the  biting  cold  was  benumbing  his  fingers  in 
spite  of  the  heavy  gloves  he  wore.  At  last,  just  as  it  seemed  that 
he  must  let  go,  it  passed,  and  he  raised  himself  once  more. 

But  what  would  this  avail  him?  he  thought.  Just  another  hour 
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of  life  ?  He  could  not  endure  this  for  twelve  hours,  even  if  he 
could  manage  to  keep  his  hold,  and  this  seemed  unlikely,  for  the 
slant  of  the  hand  was  making  it  more  difficult  each  minute  to  keep 
his  position.  In  a  few  hours  it  would  be  dark,  and  with  the  night, 
the  cold  was  certain  to  become  more  intense,  and  he  would  freeze. 
Death  seemed  inevitable,  but  he  determined  to  hold  out  as  long  as 
a  ray  of  hope  came  to  him. 

And  so  on  through  the  lengthening  hour.  Then  he  found,  with 
the  increasing  slant  of  the  hand,  that  he  must  devise  some  other 
method  of  hanging  on,  so  he  laid  himself  flat  upon  the  beam,  and, 
with  his  arms  around  it,  braced  his  feet  against  the  jut  which 
formed  the  point.  In  this  way  he  could  keep  his  position,  even 
though  the  hands  were  perpendicular.  At  each  quarter  the  great 
chimes  rang  out,  their  vibration  almost  sickening  him,  so  loud  and 
close  were  they.  Quarter  past  four  —  and  he  must  soon  hang  on 
to  the  hand  again  while  the  other  passed.  He  lowered  himself,  and 
this  time  it  was  harder  than  before,  for  his  joints  were  stiff  with 
the  cold,  and  the  altered  position  of  the  hour  hand  made  it  more 
difficult  to  get  a  good  hold.  Just  as  the  long  hand  .was  passing 
over  the  short,  one,  a  desperate  idea  entered  the  frenzied  mind  of 
the  man  who  was  making  such  a  fight  for  his  life.  Quickly, 
though  with  great  danger  of  slipping  and  falling,  he  reached  one 
leg  and  then  the  other  around  on  to  the  minute  hand,  and,  just  as 
it  passed  the  hour  hand,  swung  himself  upon  it. 

The  horrors  of  that  dizzy  journey  around  the  clock  on  the  min¬ 
ute  hand,  the  terrible  danger  he  underwent  in  changing  his  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  hand  so  as  to  escape  having  his  head  downwards,  cannot 
be  expressed  in  words,  but  he  was  saved  from  death,  for  at  a  little 
after  ten  minutes  past  five  o’clock,  his  half-frozen  hands  reached 
the  rope  that  meant  life  to  him.  And  when  he  had  gained  the 
lower  halls  of  the  building  to  take  the  elevator  to  the  ground  floor, 
the  elevator  boy  stared  at  him  in  horror.  The  man  he  had  taken 
up  less  than  three  hours  before  was  young  and  his  hair  had  been  a 
rich,  dark  brown.  This  was  surely  the  same  man  — but  his  hair 
was  as  white  as  the  snow  falling  outside ! 
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wouldn’t  have  happened  if  Clarkson  hadn’t 
been  a  genius,  but  being  a  genius,  it  happened. 
He  had  early  developed  an  inclination  to  loiter 
about  railroad  stations,  and  while  still  a  boy  a 
dispatch  operator  had  taken  a  fancy  to  him  and 
taught  him  telegraphy,  and  at  the  earliest 
moment  he  could  leave  home  he  turned  his  face  westward. 

At  the  division  headquarters  of  the  P.  Q.  Railway,  Arizona,  an 
opening  was  found  for  him,  and  he  was  sent  out  on  the  line.  His 
town  consisted  of  the  station  house,  depot  and  water  tank.  Water 
tanks  are  not  particularly  interesting  objects,  but  they  act  as  a 
magnet  toward  the  weary  brake-beam  artist,  as  here  he  can  find 
rest  and  liquid  refreshment,  and  being  few  and  far  between  in  this 
country,  rarely  a  train  passes  one  without  stopping  for  water. 

Clarkson  had  not  been  in  his  office  many  days  before  it  was 
firmly  impressed  upon  him  that  when  a  tramp  wanders  into  a  des¬ 
ert  station,  the  first  thing  he  wants  is  water.  So  is  the  second  and 
third.  His  pail  of  ice-water  would  be  emptied  almost  as  soon  as 
filled,  and  nothing  would  remain  to  testify  that  it  had  been  filled 
except  a  wet  and  muddy  floor,  where  the  tramp  had  spilled  some 
of  the  contents  of  the  pail. 

Being  of  a  mild  disposition  and  slight  build,  he  did  not  like  to 
argue  with  the  thirsty,  and  so  he  set  about  a  plan  whereby  he  might 
impersonally  rid  himself  of  the  water-bugs.  Attaching  a  wire  to 
the  floor  of  his  office,  he  ran  it  to  the  handle  of  the  drinking  cup, 
so  that  any  one  standing  on  the  wet  floor  with  the  cup  in  his  hand 
would  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  telegraph  wire  when  a  switch  or 
“  ground  ”  wire  was  put  on. 

When  a  tramp  came  for  a  drink,  Clarkson  would  wait  till  the 
fellow  had  got  well  settled  back  with  the  cooling  ice-water  gurgling 
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down  his  throat.  Then  he  would  tap  his  connecting  wire  and  send 
a  few  casual  train  orders  chasing  into  the  drinker’s  midst. 

Now,  it  is  not  an  Indian  summer’s  dream  of  peace  to  drink  a 
hot,  blue-tinted  train  order  with  saw-teeth  on  it,  and  as  this  torch¬ 
light  parade  would  troop  down  the  thirsty  man’s  throat/  he  would 
suddenly  let  go  of  the  unemptied  cup,  mutter  a  few  relevant  but 
unseemly  remarks  and  hurry  away. 

The  fame  of  Clarkson’s  contrivance  spread  quickly,  and  the 
train  men  neglected  their  work  to  watch  for  tramps  who  might 
chance  along  to  drink  a  car  report,  a  wrecking  order,  or  a  batch 
of  commercial  messages.  One  soft-hearted  conductor  kindly 
hauled  a  “  hobo  ”  nearly  a  hundred  miles  to  give  him  a  drink  with 
special  S.  F.  B.  Morse  trimmings. 

On  one  of  those, still  and  very  hot  days  such  as  usually  precede 
a  storm  in  that  section,  a  speck  appeared  in  the  distance  down  the 
railroad  track,  and  Clarkson  grinned  as  he  watched  it  approach. 
A  red,  dusty  tangle  of  beard  covered  the  tramp’s  face,  and  his  lank, 
shifting  person  was  as  raggedly  attired  as  a  scarecrow  for  coyotes. 
Altogether,  he  was  a  most  happy  and  promising  subject,  and  Clark¬ 
son  tingled  with  joy  as  the  fellow  made  straight  for  the  water  pail. 

When  he  was  well  in  the  act  of  swallowing,  the  dispatches  were 
turned  on,  but  he  continued  drinking  without  showing  the- slight¬ 
est  visible  concern.  Some  train  hands  were  near  and  Clarkson  felt 
that  his  reputation  was  at  stake.  So  he  turned  on  another  wire  and 
gave  the  tramp  certain  “  inside  information  ”  on  the  stock  market. 
Nothing  happened.  In  despair  Clarkson  centered  all  the  seven 
wires  in  his  charge,  including  the  overland  press  relay,  and  let  the 
tramp  have  them  in  the  next  cup  of  water  he  drank.  In  vain.  The 
“  hobo  ”  put  down  the  emptied  cup  and  sighed :  “  Much  b’liged. 
This  makes  me  homesick ;  makes  me  think  of  the  old  well  on  the 
farm.  Much  b’liged.” 

Then,  with  a  good  share  of  the  telegraphic  service  of  the  P.  Q. 
Railway  Company  secreted  in  his  system,  he  went  forth  refreshed 
and  rejoicing. 

That  night  a  rush  dispatch  from  the  superintendent  of  tele¬ 
graphs  was  received  by  Clarkson,  stating  that  he  had  grounded  all 
the  wires  of  the  service,  held  up  seven  passenger  trains,  delayed 
the  associated  press  dispatches,  besides  embarrassing  the  running 
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of  three  perishable  freight  extras.  The  dispatch  closed  with  the 
query :  “  What  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself  1  ” 

Clarkson  studied  the  message  alternatively  with  the  empty  water 
bucket,  but  not  finding  in  them  anything  to  “  say  for  himself,”  he 
decided  that  he  would  sleep  over  the  matter  and  answer  in  the 
morning. 

He  went  to  bed,  but  he  couldn’t  sleep.  The  image  of  the  “  hobo  ” 
calmly  drinking  blue-tinted,  saw-edged  train  reports  haunted  him. 
Restlessly  tossing  between  his  sheets,  he  considered. 

“  How  did  he  do  it  ?  His  interior  department  may  be  cyclone- 
proof  from  drinking  bad  whisky,  but  all  the  others  were  as  soggy 
as  he,  and  they  showed  the  effects  of  the  wire  all  right.  No,  there’s 
something  about  that  fellow’s  throat  —  his  stomach  —  some¬ 
thing —  ” 

In  another  moment  Clarkson  was  out  of  bed,  hurrying  on  his 
clothes  with  the  rapidity  of  a  fireman. 

A  dispatch  to  the  next  station  brought  the  reply  that  the  “  hobo  ” 
had  not  passed  there.  Evidently  he  was  still  lingering  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  water  bucket  that  had  made  him  homesick. 
With  the  aid  of  a  track-hand  Clarkson  located  his  man  snoring 
lustily  under  a  switched  freight  car.  He  was  taken  into  the  sta¬ 
tion,  and,  after  being  securely  bound,  was  told  to  go  quietly  to 
sleep,  as  worse  was  to  come. 

The  next  morning  Clarkson  sent  his  answer  to  the  superintend¬ 
ent’s  dispatch.  It  ran: 


Grounding  of  wires  necessary  to  capture  Bert  A  Word, 
and  fifteen  thousand  dollar  award.  Send  sheriff  ;  am  hold¬ 
ing  prisoner. 

Clarkson. 


With  the  sheriff  came  a  number  of  territorial,  railroad  and 
express  officials.  Bert  Alvord,  with  his  pal,  who  had  been  killed 
at  the  time,  had  six  months  previously  wrecked  an  express  car, 
killed  the  messenger,  shot,  the  Governor’s  nephew,  and  made  off 
with  the  treasure  box.  A  standing  reward  aggregating  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  was  offered  by  the  territory,  the  Governor,  the 
citizens,  and  the  express  and  railroad  companies,  for  the  outlaw, 
dead  or  alive.  And  Clarkson,  who  had  been  given  his  station 
chiefly  because  no  one  else  would  have  it,  had  captured  Alvord 
and  the  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 
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“It  was  this  way,  gentlemen,”  continued  Clarkson,  after  the 
water-pail  joke  had  been  explained  to  the  officials,  “  as  I  lay  abed 
puzzling  how  he  could  have  drunk  those  train  reports  and  yellow 
press  dispatches  and  not  turn  a  hair,  it  suddenly  flashed  over  me 
that  out  in  Hell’s  Cafion  there’s  a  pool  of  water  that  petrifies  or 
embalms  the  throat  and  stomach  of  the  lost  cattle  that  drink  out 
of  it,  so  they  lose  all  feeling  in  those  parts.  Why  might  not  this 
‘  hobo  ’  have  drank  of  that  water  and  got  his  throat  and  stomach 
petrified,  so  the  electricity  couldn’t  affect  him  ?  Then  I  recollected 
that  Bert  Alvord  had  been  driven  into  Hell’s  Cafion  by  the  posse 
and  lost  track  of.  It  only  took  another  thought-and-a-half  to  work 
out  the  problem.  The  ‘  hobo  ’  was  Alvord,  half  crazy  from  his  ter¬ 
rible  experience,  come  back  to  civilization.  So  I  hustled  out  and 
got  my  man;  and  now  for  that  little  fifteen  thousand  dollar  com¬ 
mission.” 

The  “  hobo  ”  nodded  his  head,  half  foolishly,  half  surlily.  “  My 
only  regret  is  that  I  ever  found  that  lost  trail  and  got  out  of  Hell’s 
Cafion.  What’s  the  good  of  coming  back  to  life  when  you’ve  lost 
your  taster  ?  ” 

Clarkson  is  superintendent  of  telegraphs  now,  and  you  never 
can  tell  where  a  genius  will  stop. 
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71  LOWLY  the  snow  line  crept  down  the  sides  of 
the  granite  hills,  dipping  into  the  draws  and 
slashes  and  reaching  out  with  spectral  fingers 
toward  the  cottonwoods  that  had  gone  naked  of 
their  covering,  toward  the  jackpines  and  the 
spruce  that  had  lost  the  freshness  of  the  long 
sunlit  days.  Vagrant  clouds  of  mist  drifted  over  the  heights, 
veiling  the  eternal  whiteness  of  their  summits  and  casting  chill 
shadows  in  the  gulches  and  valleys  below.  There  was  ice  in  the 
sluices,  and  even  the  sturdy,  brown-faced  miners  in  the  little  camp 
shivered  at  the  bite  of  the  water  in  the  boxes  at  clean-up  time. 

One  by  one  the  weather-stained  tents  were  folded  for  the  long 
traiL  back  to  the  coast,  where  roaring  fires  were  and  the  haunts  of 
men,  and  sour-dough  bread  was  not.  Even  that  passion  born  of 
the  yellow  treasure  hidden  in  the  creek  beds  and  benches  had 
yielded  to  the  signs  that  came  with  the  dull  winds  from  the 
north  and  the  phantom  haze  that  crept  down  from  the  snow¬ 
capped  mountains  and  drifted  in  through  open  tentrflaps  in  the 
lengthening  darkness  of  the  nights. 

To  veterans  of  a  hundred  Northland  trails,  that  far  inland 
hiding-place  of  Nature’s  yellow  horde  was  powerless  to  tempt  into 
the  winter’s  long  embrace.  With  packs  on  sturdy  shoulders  they 
struck  across  the  great  divide  and  left  their  words  of  warning  to 
the  man  behind. 

Of  their  cunning  at  the  pan  and  sluice-box  he  had  learned.  Of 
their  lust  of  gold  he  needed  none  to  teach.  It  was  bom  of  his 
flesh,  and  had  been  seared  into  his  soul  by  every  blow  and  gripe 
of  fortune. 

He  had  followed  them  over  the  summer  trail  to  the  little  camp. 
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Night  and  day  he  had  delved  and  added  to  his  hidden  store.  He 
weighed  it  when  others  slept  that  none  might  see.  He  shunned 
them  for  their  games  and  open-han  prodigality,  lest  he  might 
have  to  play  and  lose. 

A  tenderfoot  he  had  come;  but  love  of  gold  had  made  him 
shrewd.  The  dogs  that  strayed  from  Siwash  camps  he  fed  and 
kept.  A  pair  of  snowshoes  he  had  found  at  a  deserted  shack 
along  the  trail.  He  treasured  these  cunningly  against  the  day  of 
need,  and  ate  but  sparingly  to  save  the  more. 

When  they  left  him  he  dared  to  weigh  his  gold  by  day,  to  sift 
the  dust  through  his  toil-worn  fingers,  and  spread  the  nuggets  out 
in  rows  upon  his  rough  pine  table.  In  the  choicest  spots  of  the 
abandoned  claims  he  delved  and  burrowed,  adding  always  to  the 
dull  yellow  rows  upon  the  table  and  to  the  weight  of  dust  in 
the  long  moosehide  pouch. 

Sometimes  at  night  the  silence  settled  heavily  on  him.  Then  he 
called  the  dogs  and  talked  to  them  until  the  light  returned  again. 
But  when  he  labored  in  the  ground  at  day  there  was  naught  to 
think  of  save  the  object  of  his  search,  his  life  —  gold.  He  did 
not  fear  the  silence  then. 

And  so  the  days  went  on  and  the  snow-line  crept  down  and 
down  until  his  tent  and  all  about  were  white.  The  eager  cold 
nipped  at  his  frail  body  and  touched  the  surface  of  the  creek  to 
mirrored  stillness.  The  white  drifts  followed  him  in  his  quest. 
He  shovelled  them  away  with  frantic  energy  lest  they  should  liide 
his  treasure.  But  in  the  morning  they  had  come  again  —  each 
morning  —  persistently,  insistently,  remorselessly. 

His  strength  failed  before  the  task  at  last.  That  night  he 
weighed  his  treasure  a  dozen  times  and  reckoned  up  each  ounce 
and  pennyweight  and  grain.  He  laughed  at  the  goodly  weight 
until  the  dogs  slunk  into  the  shadows  of  the  tent  in  fear  at  the 
unwonted  sound. 

Wise  had  he  been  in  staying  on,  for  those  extra,  golden  day’s 
had  added  ounces  to  his  horde.  On  the  morrow  he  would  go 
back  to  the  homes  of  men,  where  flowers  grew,  where  things  were 
green  and  fruits  were  ripe,  and  the  sun  was  warm. 

But  when  he  had  lashed  his  slender  stock  of  food,  his  tent  and 
stove  and  blankets  on  the  ill-made  sled,  and  hitched  the  dogs 
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before  the  load,  they  could  not  draw  it  through  the  drifts  of 
white.  He  heat  them  in  the  sudden  fury  the  knowledge  gave, 
for  he  had  thought  that  with  such  wise  provision  he  had  outwitted 
those  who  had  given  warning  ere  they  went. 

He  stood  irresolute  and  watched  the  snow  drift  down  upon  his 
old  camp  site,  whitening  the  rusty  balsam  boughs  that  had  been 
his  bed  so  long,  mantling  the  table  where  his  treasure  had  been 
spread  so  oft.  The  cold  gripped  at  him,  and  he  tramped  ahead 
upon  his  clumsy  snowshoes  to  warm  his  stiffening  joints.  When 
he  returned  there  was  a  beaten  pathway  for  his  sled.  He  shook 
the  dogs  roughly  to  their  feet  and  struck  them  with  a  stick.  He 
helped  them  start  the  load.  The  sled  moved  on  throughout  the 
length  of  the  trampled  way.  He  had  learned  the  lesson  of  the 
beaten  trail,  and  all  day  long  he  plodded  on  before  and  back  again, 
then  drove  the  dogs  and  sled  ahead  along  the  winding  creek. 

And  when  night  came  he  made  another  camp  and  fell  upon  his 
blankets  spent.  But  sleep  did  not  come.  The  great  silence  of 
the  night  sang  in  his  ears  with  strange  and  terrifying  voices. 
The  dogs  huddled  close  to  him  as  if  in  fear  of  the  awful  stillness. 
It  seemed  to  weigh  upon  the  canvas  of  his  tent  with  the  falling 
snow.  A  tree  snapped  with  the  growing  cold  like  a  rifle’s  crack. 
He  cried  aloud  at  the  sudden  sound.  A  timber-wolf  in  the  wastes 
above  howled  its  weird,  long-drawn,  unearthly  note  of  hungry 
longing.  The  dogs  whined  uneasily  and  crawled  the  nearer. 

He  was  glad  when  morning  came.  The  eager  frost  stung  him. 
His  limbs  were  stiff  and  numb.  But  he  dared  to  move  in  the 
light  of  day,  to  break  the  profoundness  of  the  night’s  appalling 
silence.  Again  he  made  the  path  ahead  that  dogs  and  sled  might 
follow.  Again  night  found  him  but  a  little  way  advanced  upon 
The  Long  White  Trail. 

Blindly  he  followed  the  stream’s  winding  way,  his  only  guide 
the  knowledge  that  it  would  lead  him  sometime  to  the  coast. 
How  far,  how  long,  he  dared  not  guess.  Day  followed  day,  and 
with  each  one  the  load  of  food  upon  his  sled  grew  less. 

The  dogs  grew  weary  and  unwilling.  There  were  places  where 
the  mountains  hemmed  in  the  stream  to  narrow  width,  and  racing 
through  the  rock-strewn  channel  the  angry  waters  gnawed  the  ice 
and  made  it  thin.  He  barely  saved  his  sled  and  dogs  from  air- 
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holes  in  the  crust,  and  once  he  had  to  pack  upon  his  back  the  load 
high  up  the  mountain  side,  around  a  canon  where  the  swift 
current  ran  naked  of  its  icy  covering. 

The  stream  broadened  to  a  river’s  span.  The  snow-white 
reaches  stretched  on  ahead  interminably. 

He  came  to  measure  liis  slender  stock  of  food  by  its  weight  in 
gold  and  balanced  it  against  the  mooseskin  bag.  Then,  turning 
an  elbow  in  the  stream,  he  came  upon  a  hut  of  logs  rudely  chinked 
with  moss  and  sod.  He  cried  for  joy  at  sight  of  human  habitation 
and  the  promise  of  finding  food  within.  He  pushed  the  door  ajar. 
A  gaunt,  hungry  man  with  snow-white  beard  was  huddled  by  the 
fire.  He  turned  in  mute  surprise,  then  begged  in  his  Maker’s 
name,  for  food,  with  outstretched,  withered,  eager  hands. 

The  miner  slammed  the  door  and  dragged  the  dogs  away  in 
breathless  haste  to  guard  the  handful  of  flour  and  beans  upon  his 
sled  from  such  importuning.  Faint  and  trembling,  he  turned  at 
last  to  make  sure  of  his  escape.  The  man  had  struggled  to  the 
door  and  stood  with  hands  still  outstretched  in  mute  appeal. 

His  food  was  gone  at  last.  The  dogs  had  naught  to  eat.  Over 
the  meagre  scraps  of  his  last  rind. of  bacon  they  fought  until  he 
beat  them  to  subjection.  Even  then  they  snapped  at  him  and 
licked  the  red  spots  on  the  snow  with  savage  gulps. 

A  dog  broke  from  his  leasliing.  The  snarling  of  the  wolves 
was  louder  than  before  that  night.  He  waited  the  next  day  until 
almost  noon.  The  dog  did  not  return.  After  that  he  had  to  help 
them  draw  the  sled  and  break  the  trail  as  well.  The  other  dogs 
grew  lame.  There  were  crimson  splashes  on  the  snow  in  the 
trail  they  left.  The  load  grew  heavier.  More  snow  fell. 

He  hugged  the  moosehide  pouch  the  closer  through  the  dark, 
still  hours.  He  dreamed  of  the  comforts  it  would  buy,  the  meat 
and  bread,  the  luscious  fruits,  the  warming  wines.  He  tried  to 
make  it  stay  the  pangs  that  gnawed  and  griped  at  his  sunken 
maw.  He  argued  with  every  cunning  of  his  soul  that  it  would 
yet  mend  all  ills,  purchase  for  him  all  things  he  craved.  But  the 
old  logic  of  his  days  of  poverty  would  not  stay  the  pain  or  give 
him  zest  to  battle  with  The  Long  White  Trail.  He  pushed  the 
treasure  from  his  side,  but  kept  it  still  in  reach. 

The  snow  clouds  drifted  off  behind  the  hills,  and  the  sun  came 
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out,  heartening  man  and  dogs.  It  fell  upon  the  wide  expanse  of 
snow  in  dazzling  splendor,  reflected  in  blinding  light  as  from  a 
surface  of  burnished  silver.  It  burned  his  face  and  set  the  dogs 
to  blinking.  But  it  was  warmth  and  cheer,  and  he  struggled  on. 

That  night  the  smoke  from  the  camp  stove  almost  blinded  him. 
His  eyes  burned  as  if  on  fire. 

The  next  day  the  heavens  were  still  ablaze,  the  snow  more 
beautiful  in.  it?  expanse  of  white.  The  dogs  went  haltingly  at 
their  task  The  runners  froze  to  the  trail  and  screamed  as  he 
-’t’  -lined  and  pushed  behind  the  sled.  He  struck  his  leader  sharply 
with  a  thong.  The  dog  growled  sullenly  and  showed  his  fangs. 
After  that  he  pulled  less  willingly. 

The  sun  climbed  higher.  Shadows  flitted  across  the  dazzling 
breast  of  white.  Great  violet  and  orange  streaks  shot  from  shore 
to  shore.  The  man  strained  his  eyes  to  watch  them  as  they 
vanished  in  the  timber  on  the  bank. 

When  he  looked  again,  the  trail  ahead,  that  he  had  trodden  with 
weary  steps,  had  melted  in  the  dull  red  glow  of  all  about.  His 
eyes  smote  him  with  sudden  pain.  He  closed  them  and  struggled 
on,  but  the  glare  was  there  within,  beneath  his  aching  lids. 

He  opened  them  after  an  hour  of  toiling  behind  the  sled.  The 
world  was  dark. 

He  raised  his  sightless  eyes  to  heaven  where  the  sun  had  been. 
The  pain  sent  him  reeling.  But  there  was  no  light.  Darkness 
was  everywhere.  He  had  learned  another  lesson  of  The  Long 
White  Trail. 

A  great  fear  came  upon  him.  The  sense  of  loneliness — of 
desolation,  of  impotency  —  outweighed  the  pain.  He  fell  upon 
his  knees  and  sought  to  pray,  to  offer  up  some  supplication  to  the 
God  of  the  eternal  solitude.  His  hands  fell  upon  his  treasure 
lashed  securely  to  his  sled.  What  could  he  say?  To  which 
should  he  pray? 

He  dragged  the  sack  from  its  fastenings,  and  staggering  to  his 
feet,  would  have  hurled  it  into  the  darkness  of  his  vanished 
sight.  Instead,  he  drew  it  to  him  and  fondled  it  with  tender 
hands  It  was  his,  he  had  lived  for  it,  toiled  for  it,  suffered  for  it. 

He  shouted  to  the  dogs  to  up  and  on.  He  shook  the  frosted 
runners  tree  and  gripped  the  trail  rope  lest  they  should  leave  him 
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in  his  snowblind  way.  The  bag  of  precious  dust  he  cuddled  to 
his  breast. 

There  came  a  sound  of  rushing  waters  in  his  ears.  The  snow 
gave  place  to  the  mnty  ice.  It  dipped  away  suddenly  from 
beneath  his  feet.  He  heard  the  dogs  cry  out  in  fear,  the  sled 
runners  scream  upon  the  slippery  way.  He  could  not  see  to  stay 
his  swift  descent.  He  fell  and  the  waters  closed  above  him. 

The  instinct  of  his  life,  the  passion  of  his  soul,  followed  him  to 
the  depths  below.  He  clung  to  his  golden  treasure  with  all  his 
strength.  He  lived  again  through  eveiy  minute  of  his  hunger  for 
its  getting,  through  eveiy  hour  of  its  accumulation,  through  every 
possibility  of  its  possession.  Against  it  he  weighed  his  barren  life, 
and  the  golden  treasure  drew  him  down  and  ever  down  to  where 
a  gaunt,  hungry  man  stood  at  a  cabin  door  with  outstretched  hands, 
crying  to  him  for  food. 

Suddenly  he  threw  it  from  him.  The  naked  soul  needed  not 
the  things  such  dross  would  buy.  The  knowledge  came  to  him 
with  a  sudden  pain.  Travail  and  suffering  had  been  ever  with 
his  gold.  To  be  free — to  crave  no  longer  —  to  rest  —  to  forget 
pain  and  hunger,  the  mighty  silence,  The  Long  W  nte  Trail  I 

Hearing  came  back  to  him  again.  The  light  smote  upon  his 
throbbing  eyes.  The  sense  of  human  presence  was  upon  him. 
He  watched  through  half-closed  eyes  the  bent  figure  by  the  stove, 
felt  the  warmth  of  the  blankets  about  him,  drew  in  the  scent  of 
frying  moosemeal,  of  browning  bannock.  The  figure  turned  with 
outstretched  hands,  and  gave  him  food  —  such  food  as  he  had 
never  thought  to  buy  with  all  his  gold. 

“  Eat,  stranger,  eat.” 

“  I  have  no  gold  to  pay.” 

“No  gold  could  buy  what  I  offer  you,  for  it  is  the  last  of  all  my 
store.  But  on  The  Long  White  Trail  the  hungry  do  not  rsk  in 
vain.” 

He  ate  but  sparingly  and  laid  aside  the  better  share. 

“  There  is  another  I  have  left  beside  the  trail  who  needs  this 
more  than  I.” 

“  It  is  yours  to  give  as  I  have  given.” 

He  took  it  and  retraced  his  weary  steps  over  The  Long  White 
Trail  and  never  turned  to  see  where  he  had  been  rescued  from  the 
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river’p  flow,  where  his  treasure  had  been  given  back  to  its  own 
again. 

Night  and  iay  he  struggled  on.  Hunger  gripped  at  his  weary 
body,  the  cold  struck  at  him  with  icy  fangs,  wolves  cried  from  the 
scrub-pines  along  the  way ;  but  he  pressed  on  with  his  precious 
treasure  ever  on. 

The  lonely  cabin  he  saw  at  last.  Up  the  river  bank  he  toiled 
on  hands  and  knees,  too  weak  to  stand.  The  door  was  closed  and 
all  was  still  within.  He  pushed  it  open  with  his  offering  out¬ 
stretched  as  the  withered,  hungry  hands  had  been.  He  cried 
aloud  with  his  last  breath  of  pain  for  some  word  of  greeting,  some 
token  that'  his  atonement  had  not  come  too  late.  The  silence 
smote  him  to  the  earth  and,  stumbling,  he  fell  across  the  threshold 
of  The  Long  White  Trail. 


Stumpy  Wick  and  the  Maverick.’ 


BY  ALICE  MACGOWAN. 

IX  feet  three  was  Stumpy  Wick,  and  lie  could 
scarcely  have  weighed  a  hundred  pounds.  Nar¬ 
row  shoulders,  long,  thin  legs  like  a  pair  of 
compasses,  and  a  small  head  atop,  gave  him  a 
curiously  inhuman  look.  His  hair  was  so  blond 
that  it  was  scarcely  more  than  a  very  dubious 
white,  and  it  was  scattered  over  his  small  head  and  face  in  ap¬ 
parently  random  and  irrelevant  tufts.  He  had  the  tremulous 
voice  of  that  fowl  which  the  Southern  Negro  calls  “a  little  ol’ 
shiverin’  owl.”  “  It  has  to  come  from  so  far,  way  up  there,”  one 
of  the  cowboys  bad  said  of  him,  “  that  when  it  gits  to  you  it  has 
a  kind  of  lonesome,  homesick  sound.” 

He  came  stealing  up  to  the  Arizona  ranch-house,  looking  about 
him,  checking,  halting,  going  forward  a  few  steps  at  a  time.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  door  swung  open.  “  Oh,  Stumpy !  Oh,  Stumpy !  ”  cried 
the  pretty  young  woman  in  the  doorway.  “  Come  right  here  —  I 
want  to  talk  to  you.  Come,”  as  he  hung  back,  “I’ll  tell  you 
what’s  the  matter  while  you  eat  your  breakfast.” 

Stumpy’s  eyes  bulged  more  than  ever.  He  went  forward, 
stepping  high  like  a  tarantula,  bowing  and  muttering,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  his  partner’s  young  wife.  He  had  been  out  on  a  distant 
range  for  three  weeks,  and  his  return  to  the  ranch-house  was 
always  marked  by  excessive  caution.  He  would  scout  around  it 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  before  actually  walking  up  and 
rapping  upon  the  door,  and  this  rather  vociferous  welcome  seemed 
to  daunt  him. 

Inside  the  house,  he  found  voice.  “  Where’s  Pretty  Thing  ?  ” 
he  asked,  inquiring  for  the  vear-old  baby. 

“  She’s  asleep  —  never  mind  about  her,”  cried  the  baby’s 
mother,  and  he  noticed  that  her  long,  fair  hair  was  down  around 
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her  shoulders,  her  eyes  red  and  swollen,  as  by  weeping.  She  set 
food  before  him  silently,  and  began  walking  up  and  down  the 
room,  like  a  woman  near  distraught. 

Suddenly  she  swung  round  upon  the  apprehensive  Stumpy  and 
burst  out:  “  I  can’t  bear  it  —  I  can’t  bear  it  any  longer,  Stumpy  1  ” 

Stumpy  reached  for  his  hat;  he  was  instantly  on  his  feet,  the 
sombrero  twirling  in  his  hands.  “  What  —  me  ?  Can’t  bear  to 
have  me  around!  Don’t  wonder  none.  Lord,  I’m  that  ugly  an’ 
—  Oh,  I’ll  go  —  I’ll  git.  I  don’t  blame  you  —  not  a  little  bit.  A 
fellow’s  old  wolfin’,  rough  bachelor  partner  ain’t  got  no  business 
round  after  he’s  got  married  to  a  pretty,  sweet  young  lady  like 
you.” 

“No,  Stumpy - ” 

“No  —  course  not!  I  wouldn’t  stand  it,  neither,  if  I  was  a 
lady  like  you.  Never  mind  —  don’t  you  never  mind  —  there 
ain’t  no  manner  of  offence.  Nobody  could  stand  me  —  but  — 

Pretty  Thing  —  Pretty  Thing - His  ridiculous,  squeaky 

little  voice  trailed  off  in  a  sort  of  wail,  for  the  adored  baby  was 
creeping  through  the  doorway  from  the  adjoining  room. 

“  I  could  just  wolf  it  with  a  blanket,  a  frying  pan,  and  coffee¬ 
pot,  and  a  little  coffee  and  flour  and  side-meat,”  he  resumed  in  a 
spent  tone.  His  wild  eye  was  glued  to  the  baby,  as  she  sat  up 
and  put  out  her  fat  little  arms,  with  the  confident  baby  cry, 
“take!  ”  His  already  dejected  face  fell  comically  lower.  “I  — 
if  you’ll  just  put  the  baby  out  —  well,  on  a  stump,  sometimes, 
when  it’s  warm  and  bright;  put  her  a  good  ways  off  from  the 
house,  where  I  can  come  and  sorter  look  at  her  —  I’ll  git  along. 
’Cause,”  gazing  apologetically  at  the  mother,  “  ’cause  I  p’intedly 
think  I’d  just  die  if  I  didn’t  git  to  see  Pretty  Thing  no  more.” 

“  You !  No  —  no,  Stumpy,  ’tisn’t  anything  about  you !  ”  cried 
the  girlish  mother.  She  ran  to  the  child,  gathering  her  up,  and 
broke  into  passionate  sobs  above  the  little  flaxen  head.  “Jim’s 
left  me  —  he’s  deserted  me  and  the  baby.” 

“Sho!”  rejoined  Wick  in  a  dazed  voice.  “You’re  jokin’.” 

But  there  was  no  jest  in  the  young  wife’s  white,  tear-marred 
face.  “Jim  went  to  Phoenix  nearly  two  weeks  ago,”  she  said 
in  a  low,  strained  voice,  “  to  see  about  proving  up  on  the  Bill 
Eccles  claim.  I’ve  never  heard  a  word  —  never  a  word.  That’s 
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awful,  but  it  wouldn’t  scare  me  so  only,  Stumpy,  we’ve  quarrelled 
and  quarrelled,”  her  voice  sank  almost  to  a  whisper.  “  I  said  this 
was  a  miserable,  lonesome,  desolate  land ;  and  I  —  and  I - ” 

“  Great  Scott !  That  all  you  got  to  fret  about  ?  Why,  a  little 
interruption  like  that  —  Jim  wouldn’t  think  a  thing  of  it  —  not 
a  thing.  Why,  me  and  Jim,  when  we  was  runnin’  partners  —  off 
in  them  lonesome  cow  camps  —  used  to  fall  out  and  scrap  some¬ 
thing  tumble !  People  will,  when  they’re  in  a  lonesome  place. 
We’d  git  after  each  other  with  —  oh,  a  fryin’-pan,  or  anything 
that  come  handy.  Yit  look  at  the  store  we  set  by  each  other — - 
leastways,  look  at  the  store  I  set  by  him,  and  how  he  was  always 
able  and  willin’  to  put  up  with  me.” 

“No  —  no  —  no!  I  tell  you  there’s  no  comfort  for  me, 
Stumpy.  I’ve  thought  it  all  over.  My  God !  —  I’ve  thought  it 
over  on  my  knees  for  hours  at  a  time,  this  last  week.  I  know 
he’s  deserted  me !  Oh,  I  can’t  blame  him  much  —  I  can’t  blame 
him  at  all,  if  ’twas  only  me  —  I’ve  been  so  ugly  to  him.  But  the 
baby  —  how  could  he  desert  his  child !  ”  and  she  began  to  sob. 

Wick  stood  looking  down  at  her  from  his  preposterous  and 
futile  height,  torn  between  sympathy  and  angry  resentment. 
“Now  —  now,  Mrs.  Hartley,”  he  began  in  that  ridiculous  crow  of 
his.  ‘I  don’t  want  to  say  nothing  that  ain’t  perfectly  respectful 
—  an’  complimentary,  too;  but  I’m  bound  to  tell  you  that  when 
you  sav  such  things  as  that  about  Jim  —  you  talk  like  a  blame 
fool!”' 

It  was  out!  Wick’s  eyes  were  big  with  terror  and  excitement. 
Such  a  speech  was  to  him  like  defacing  the  sacred  images  in  the 
temple.  But  the  girl,  to  his  mighty  relief,  burst  into  half  hys¬ 
terical  laughter.  “Oh,  Stumpy  —  Stumpy  Wick!  I  just  love 
to  hear  you  say  that,  because  it  means  that  you’ve  got  faith  in 
Jim.  But  I  can’t — I  haven’t.” 

“  Faith  in  Jim !  Well,  I  guess  I  have !  If  him  and  me  has  run 
partners  for  nine  or  ten  year,  and  him  never  goin’  back  on  me  no 
matter  what  I  done,  and  us  cornin’  through  some  awful  tight 
places  —  well  I’d  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  didn’t  have  faith  in 
Jim.” 

Young  Mrs.  Hartley  dried  her  eves.  “And  you  want  me  to 
be  ashamed  of  myself,  too,”  she  commented.  “Well,  I  expect 
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I  ought  tc  be,  and  for  more  reasons  than  you  know.  But  I  tell 
you,  Stumpy,  I’ve  tried  Jim’s  patience  awfully  in  the  last  six 
months.  He’s  had  to  be  a  mighty  good  man  to  put  up  with  me 
and  my  whining  to  go  back  to  Mother  where  everything  was 
made  easy  for  me.  It  would  serve  me  just  right  if  he  has  deserted 
me.” 

“No,  and  it  wouldn’t  serve  you  just  right,  neither.  And  he 
hain’t  deserted  you  a  little  bit.  Lots  of  things  can  happen  to  a 
man  in  this  here  cattle-country  —  just  to  delay  him,  you  know 

- ”  as  Jennie  started  in  alarm.  Yet,  altogether,  Stumpy  left 

her  cheered,  encouraged,  and  waiting  for  her  Jim  with  a  stouter 
heart;  resolved,  too,  that  Jim  should  return  to  a  better  wife  than 
the  one  he  had  left  behind  him. 

“  Now,  Jim,  he’s  just  about  got  up  there  to  Phoenix,”  Stumpy 
thought,  as  he  rode  forth  to  pursue  Jim’s  neglected  duties  about 
the  ranch,  “  and  he’s  took  a  drink  or  two  too  much.”  Then  he 
squeaked,  “  Lord,  what  a  fool  I  am !  Jim  never  did  do  that  in  his 
bachelor  days.  I’m  forgittin’  that  ’tain’t  me  that’s  inissin’  !  If 

’twas - ”  and  Stumpy  cackled  a  laugh  that  caused  a  prairie 

dog,  nearby,  to  throw  up  his  paws  and  collapse  down  into  his 
burrow  in  despair. 

Mechanically  he  went  about  the  chores,  soliloquizing,  “Say, 
Jim’s  got  off  into  the  Coyote  Mountain  .country  —  maybe  clean 
into  the  Coyotes  —  and  got  himself  plumb  lost.  Huh  !  I  reckon 
I’m  the  biggest  fool  that  rides  the  Arizona  ranges  —  or,  anyhow, 
the  longest.  The  idea  of  Jim  Hartley  cuttin’  out  into  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  gittin’  lost  —  a  fellow  that  knows  this  country  like  he 
knows  the  inside  of  his  own  pocket !  ” 

As  he  narrowed  down  the  possibilities,  the  whole  thing  began 
to  look  sinister  to  Stumpy.  Not  that  he  thought  for  a  moment 
his  partner  had  deserted  his  wife  and  baby;  but  it  began  to  look 
as  though  some  ugly  thing  had  happened  to  the  man.  Pete  Mc¬ 
Kesson’s  gang  had  had  it  in  for  Jim,  this  long  while.  Say  he’d 
met  one  of  them  on  his  long,  long  ride  from  Phoenix,  across  the 
mountains  —  suppose  he  had  tried  to  ride  on  to  Altamont  —  that 
would  take  him  over  ground  that  the  McKessons  held  to  be  their 
own.  Stumpy  pulled  up  Trojan  and  sat  in  no  very  pleasant 
re  very. 
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Suddenly  out  of  his  brown  study  Stumpy  emerged  to  see  an 
unbranded  yearling  capering  away  before  him.  Now  it  was 
Stumpy’s  business  —  and  a  piece  of  business  which  he  quickly 
accomplished  —  to  rope  the  absconding  animal.  The  rope  was 
made  fast  to  the  saddle  horn,  and  then  the  rider  jumped  down 
and  ran  toward  the  prostrate  calf  to  tie  it  and  set  Jim’s  brand 
upon  it. 

And  then  what  did  Gray  Trojan  —  celebrated  in  every  cow- 
camp  that  would  listen  to  Stumpy’s  stories,  a  noted  character,  a 
faithful  ally,  trusted  like  an  old  partner,  and  relied  upon  abso¬ 
lutely —  what  did  Gray  Trojan  do,  at  this  critical  juncture,  but 
suddenly  turn  his  back  upon  his  good  reputation,  and  all  that 
had  gone  to  build  it  up  for  him  !  When  the  yearling  jumped  to  its 
feet,  and  with  a  loud  bleat  bolted  down  the  canon,  Gray  Trojan, 
instead  of  pulling  him  back,  and  holding  him  till  branded,  bolted 
with  him.  He  tossed  up  head  and  tail,  flung  heels  (and  self- 
respect)  into  the  air,  and  was  away  the  instant  he  felt  the  jerk 
upon  the  saddle-rope. 

Down  the  cafion  went  the  snorting,  bellowing,  cavorting  year¬ 
ling;  and  galloping  gaily  behind  it,  attached  to  it  by  the  long 
saddle-rope  extending  from  its  neck  to  the  saddle  horn,  ambled 
Gray  Trojan.  In  the  rear  stalked  the  perspiring  and  raging 
Stumpy,  blundering  into  dog-holes,  and  over  cactus  and  rocks. 
By  turns  he  blasphemed  and  threatened,  by  turns  he  coaxed  and 
cajoled.  Half  a  dozen  times  he  drew  his  six-shooter  and  threat¬ 
ened  Gray  Trojan’s  life.  But  in  the  end  he  doubled  his  long  legs 
up  and  sat  heartbrokenly  down  upon  a  rock  —  Gray  Trojan  and 
the  maverick  were  but  a  wavering  line  of  motion  upon  the  .ori- 
zon’s  edge  —  and  mopped  his  streaming  brow. 

After  waiting  till  the  painful  drumming  in  his  ears  had  some¬ 
what  subsided,  he  hobbled  weakly  back  to  the  ranch.  Only  a 
cowboy  used  to  meeting  every  exigency  of  life  a-horseback,  knows 
what  it  is  to  toil  five  long  miles  in  high-heeled  cowboy  boots,  which 
were  never  intended  for  the  pedestrian. 

Omitting  his  usual  absurd  precautions,  Stumpy  Wick  fairly 
bolted  into  the  presence  of  the  rancher’s  wife,  where  she  sat  silent 
and  brooding. 

“  I  reckon  I’ve  sent  my  soul  to  hell,”  he  burst  out.  ‘  I’ve 
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cursed  all  of  five  miles  —  and,”  lie  lowered  his  voice,  to  a  curious 
tragic  whistle,  “  and  cursed  Gray  Trojan !  ” 

“  Oh,  is  that  you,  Stumpy  ?  ”  said  Jennie,  with  pitiful  listless¬ 
ness. 

Stumpy  had  dropped  into  a  chair,  gasping,  mopping  his  face, 
taking  stock  of  his  bruised  and  weary  long  legs  and  feet. 

“  W’y,  ye  —  ye  —  yes  —  I  —  I  — I  think  it’s  me.  I  believe 
this  is  Wu-Wu-Wumpy  Stick!  Aw  —  you  know,  Mrs.  Hartley, 
I  mean  S.-S-Stumpy  Wick!”  And  even  the  pale,  sad  Jennie 
smiled.  Whereupon : 

“  I’ll  never  speak  to  Gray  Trojan  again !  ”  Stumpy  declared  in 
his  “  shivering  owl  ”  voice,  nursing  his  long,  lame  legs.  “  He’s  a 
traitor  and  —  and  —  a  perjurer !  ”  he  added,  weakly. 

“  Why,  Stumpy,  what’s  he  done?”  inquired  Jennie,  curiously. 

“  Done !  ”  screeched  Stumpy,  taking  breath  again,  as  another 
wave  of  wrath  at  his  beloved  pony’s  sudden  faithlessness  swept 
over  him,  “Done!  Why,  he’s  gone  stravagin’  ’round  over  the 
face  of  the  earth  roped  to  a  maverick  —  ’stead  o’  settin’  back  on 
the  rope  an’  holdin’  him  to  be  branded !  ” 

A  little  beguiled  of  her  distress,  Jennie  questioned,  and  the 
sputtering  Wick  responded  with  the  particulars  of  his  misadven¬ 
ture.  “  An’  I’ll  never  go  near  him,”  he  concluded,  waving  his 
arms  wildly;  “I’ll  —  he  can  starve!” 

“  Let  me  trail  him  up,  Stumpy,”  Jennie  cried  suddenly,  jump¬ 
ing  to  her  feet.  “I’ll  go  crazy  if  I  sit  and  think.  You  stay  here 
and  mind  the  baby  —  and  let  me  trail  Trojan.” 

Stumpy  Wick  cocked  one  of  his  ridiculous  eyes  at  his  partner’s 
wife.  “  Gosh !  ”  he  began,  but  cheeked  himself.  Here  was  a 
tempting  prospect  of  hours  of  unalloyed  delight  with  Prettv 
Thing.  And  here  was  also  a  chance  to  recover  Gray  Trojan  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  his  dignity,  or  going  back  upon  his  word. 

Quickly  saddling  the  best  pony  in  the  corral — which  chanced 
to  be  Jim’s  own  pet,  Pretty  Man  —  Jennie  Hartley  loped  away 
upon  the  broad  trail  left  by  Gray  Trojan  and  the  maverick.  It 
led  through  curious  places,  and  took  her  much  farther  than  one 
would  have  thought  a  calf  could  go  in  so  short  a  time.  She  found 
herself  at  length  in  a  part  of  the  range  quite  new  to  her.  The 
trail  led  now  down  a  sort  of  side-draw  wholly  strange  to  her,  in 
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the  middle  of  which,  like  a  gigantic  bubble,  rose  a  little  mound, 
covered  with  pifion  scrub  and  thickly  strewn  with  boulders.  To 
her  intense  surprise,  the  track  led  directly  up  this  small  hill. 

“  What  a  curious  place  for  a  cow  pony  to  go,  among  these 
rocks,”  she  mused.  “  He  must  have  been  dragged  there.” 

Then  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  Trojan  himself,  a  dejected  pony 
indeed,  apparently  staked  on  the  very  top  of  the  mound.  Here, 
surely,  was  human  intervention.  At  the  sinister  possibilities 
suggested  she  brought  Pretty  Man  to  a  stand  in  his  tracks,  and  the 
thought  of  the  McKesson  gang  flashed  into  her  mind.  No  calf 
was  in  sight;  but  the  man  who  had  staked  Trojan  must  be  near 
by.  Approaching  the  summit  -with  the  greatest  caution,  Mrs. 
Hartley  now  noticed  that  the  pony’s  stake  rope  was  very  short, 
and  she  started  with  surprise  when  she  discovered  that  it  was  not 
around  his  neck,  but  made  fast  to  the  saddle  horn,  as  though  he 
had  been  staked  hastily  with  a  portion  of  the  saddle  rope. 

Again  she  halted,  just  as  Trojan  sighted  them,  and  ran  back 
hard  upon  his  tether,  turning  his  head,  whinnying  and  snorting. 
A  keen  glance  around  satisfied  Jennie  that  there  was  no  human 
being  within  earshot.  She  called:  “Trojan!  Hey,  Trojan!  Good 
boy,  Trojan !  ”  The  pony  tugged  again  at  the  rope,  neighing  his 
uneasiness  and  his  whinny  was  followed  by  a  strange,  hollow 
mockery  of  a  human  voice,  floating  up  from  the  very  bowels  of 
the  earth: 

“Jennie!  Oh,  Jennie!  Is  that  you?” 

Jennie’s  face  went  white  as  paper.  “  Am  I  going  mad?”  was 
her  thought.  “  Have  I  brooded  until - ” 

But  again  that  ghostly  mockery  of  Jim’s  voice  cried  upon  her, 
and  now  more  urgently,  more  imploringly.  With  a  bound  Jennie 
was  off  Pretty  Man’s  back,  and  running  forward  to  where  the  end 
of  Gray  Trojan’s  stake-rope  appeared  to  be  sunk  into  the  ground. 
She  was  amazed  to  find  that  it  went  down  an  opening  about  three 
feet  across;  and  out  of  this  opening  the  strange  voice  ascended. 

“  Jim !  O  Jim !  ”  she  cried,  peering  down  into  a  pit  of  dark¬ 
ness.  “  If  I’m  crazy  —  but  oh,  speak  to  me  again,  anyhow !  ” 

“Yes,  Jennie  —  yes,  honey,  it’s  me.  You  hurry  and  take  this 
fool  calf  off  me  —  he’s  just  about  mashed  me  to  death,”  was 
the  astounding  reply. 
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With  desperate  hands,  made  strong  by  a  mingling  of  emotions, 
Jennie  seized  the  rope  where  it  drew  taut  over  the  edge  of  the 
rocky  opening,  and  giving  the  word  to  Trojan,  pulled  amain.  As 
the  trained  cow-pony  felt  the  give  of  the  lariat,  he  “set  back” 
promptly,  and  about  three  feet  was  drawn  up  before  the  rope 
again  caught,  and  the  pair  were  brought  to  a  standstill. 

“  Lord !  ”  came  up  from  below,  “what  a  blessed  relief!  ” 

A  smooth  piflon  sapling,  hastily  placed  across  the  opening, 
helped  matters  wonderfully,  and  with  this  primitive  pulley  and 
Gray  Trojan’s  valiant  assistance,  the  dead  maverick  was  at  last 
hauled  out.  Jennie  got  the  noose  off  its  neck,  and  —  still  with 
the  same  desperate  haste  —  sent  the  rope  down  to  Jim. 

The  struggle  to  get  her  splendid  six-foot  husband  up  and  out 
taxed  all  the  strength  and  skill  both  Jennie  and  Gray  Trojan  pos¬ 
sessed.  But  she  had  him  out  at  last,  and  in  her  arms,  covered 
as  he  was  with  ashes,  exhaling  a  strange,  sulphurous  smell,  and 
with  the  breast  of  his  flannel  shirt  stuffed  full  of  little,  gaily- 
painted  bows  and  arrows  and  brightly-beaded  moccasins. 

“Talk  about  repenting  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  dear,”  cried 
Jim,  when  he  had  at  last  gently  released  himself  from  Jennie’s 
embrace,  and  silenced  her  remorseful  confessions  with  a  kiss; 
“  God  bless  your  brave  heart,  and  good  wits,  I’ve  been  doing  just 
that  since  ten  o’clock  last  night.” 

When  the  two  happy  young  people  turned  to  mount,  they  found 
that  Gray  Trojan  had  quietly  bolted  —  “  Gone  to  make  his  apolo¬ 
gies,”  commented  Jim,  when  Jennie  told  the  story  of  Stumpy’s 
experience  with  the  maverick.  “  Well,  never  mind,  honey.  I  feel 
like  one  chair’d  he  a-plenty  for  us  both  to  set  in,  and  one  pony 
enough  for  us  to  ride,  for  the  rest  of  our  born  days.” 

So  they  both  rode  home  on  the  somewhat  scandalized  Pretty 
Man.  Jim  explaining: 

“I  was  riding  through  the  Coyotes  —  on  mv  way  from 
Phoenix  —  going  at  a  long,  slantin’  run,  you  bet  —  when  McKes¬ 
son’s  gang  got  after  me.  My  borrowed  horse  hunted  up  a  prairie 
dog  hole  and  chucked  his  foot  in  it.  He  threw  me,  and  then  run 
as  soon  as  we  both  got  up.  We  were  right  at  the  bottom  of  that 
queer  little  hill  —  place  I’d  never  been  before  —  and  I  ran  up  it 
as  fast  as  I  could,  after  that  fool  of  a  horse.  It  was  dark,  you 
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know,  and  I  fell  in,  and  laid  there  in  the  ashes  all  night.  And 
this  morning  that  maverick  fell  in  on  me,  so  that  I  couldn’t 
budge,  and  would  have  laid  there  and  died  if  it  hadn’t  been  for 
the  best  wife  a  good-for-nothin’  cowpuncher  ever  had.” 

Jennie  smiled  happily.  “That  hill’s  all  ashes  inside,  Jennie,” 
he  went  on ;  “  and  it’s  as  hollow  as  a  bubble.  I  guess  it’s  an  old 
volcanic  crater.  The  Indians  seem  to  think  that  the  devil  lives 
there.  They  come  and  throw  in  these  things  every  spring  to 
please  him.  I  brought  ’em  up  for  the  baby.” 


As  the  happv.  reunited  couple  came  suddenly  around  a  sharp 
turn  in  the  trail  leading  to  the  ranch-house  door,  they  caught  sight 
of  a  spidery  form  perched  upon  a  stump,  with  long  legs  twisted 
into  a  grotesque  knot,  and  lanky  arms  curled  lovingly  about  their 
slumbering  offspring. 

“  S-h-h-h  1  ”  cried  Stumpy  Wick  in  a  high,  sibilant  whistle  in¬ 
tended  for  a  whisper,  holding  up  a  crooked  finger  with  a  warning 
gesture,  —  without,  word  or  look  of  surprise  or  greeting  to  his 
partner  —  “  S-h-h-h  —  Pretty  Thing’s  asleep  I  ” 
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was  a  faint  smile  of  pride  on  Mrs.  Har- 
piquant  face,  though  her  eyes  were  full  of 
Acting  upon  a  sudden  impulse,  she  had 
ined  concealed  by  the  screening  vines,  ami 
irojecting  corner  of  the  house  when  Miss 
r,  driving  briskly  up  to  the  horse-block, 
hitched  her  horse  and  strode  grimly  up  the  walk.  A  clergyman’s 
wife  should  not  shirk  the  duty  of  hospitality,  and,  now  that  the 
nature  of  Miss  Spear’s  errand  was  revealed,  she  experienced  a 
very  genuine  remorse.  The  study  window,  near  at  hand,  was  open 
and,  through  it,  the  woman’s  dry  tones  and  the  young  clergyman’s 
responses  were  clearly  audible.  How  delicate  and  tactful  Douglas 
was  in  his  sympathy !  Surely,  it  was  unusual  in  so  young  a  man 
—  hence  the  smile  of  pride.  The  tears  were  for  the  woman  who 
now  experienced  a  mother’s  loss. 

Miriam  drew  another  of  her  husband’s  socks  from  her  work- 
bag  and,  while  inspecting  it  critically,  resolved  to  accompany  her 
husband  on  the  call  that  he  was  promising  for  that  afternoon,  when 
the  rustle  of  garments  announced  Miss  Spear’s  departure. 

“  Oh,  there  was  another  thing  I  wanted  to  speak  about,”  the 
visitor  said,  hesitatingly.  “  Mother  had  a  pet  she  always  set  great 
store  by,  and,  if  you’ve  no  objections,  I’m  sure  she  would  have 
liked  to  have  Flossy  at  the  funeral.” 

“  Certainly  I  have  no  objection,”  Mr.  Harlow  said,  with  youth¬ 
ful  and  inexperienced  cordiality.  “  I  know  how  attached  to  such 
a  pet  one  may  become.  An  animal  is  often  the  truest  of  friends.” 

“  I’m  glad  you  see  it  in  that  light.”  The  woman’s  voice  reflected 
a  certain  relief.  “  Some  folks  thinks  it’s  jest  foolishness  —  and  I 
didn’t  know  but  you’d  be  that  kind.  Well,  I  must  be  goin’.  I’m 
sorry  I  couldn’t  send  you  word  that  mother  wa3  failin’,  but  it  come 
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so  sudden  I  wam’t  in  no  ways  prepared.  I’d  like  to  have  the  ser¬ 
vice  tomorrow  at  two  and,  if  you’ll  drive  over  this  afternoon,  we 
can  make  all  the  arrangements.” 

A  few  earnest  and  heartfelt  words  from  the  young  clergyman, 
and  then  the  screen  door  slammed.  Instantly  a  charming  face  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  study  window,  against  the  background  of  vines. 
“  Douglas,”  whispered  the  apparition,  anxiously,  “  Did  she  say 
what  kind  of  a  pet  that  was  ?  ” 

“  Why,  no,”  he  answered,  drawing  nearer  the  pretty  vision,  that 
was  in  danger  of  distracting  his  mind  from  the  important  matter. 
“  A  cat,  I  suppose  —  or  a  dog.  I  think  she  gave  it  a  name,  but  I 
hardly  noticed.” 

“It  might  be  a  parrot!  Do  hurry  and  ask  her  before  she  can 
drive  away,”  she  urged. 

Her  husband  looked  perplexed.  “  What  difference  can  it 
make  ?  ”  he  queried.  “  I  have  given  my  consent  to  its  presence  at 
the  service.”  But,  yielding  to  his  wife’s  urging,  he  hurried  down 
the  walk,  just  as  Miss  Spear  gathered  up  the  reins. 

“  By  the  way,  Miss  Spear,”  he  said,  awkwardly,  leaning  across 
the  fence,  “  I  neglected  to  ask  what  kind  of  a  pet  that  was.  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  mentioned  some  name,  but  I  have  forgotten  it.” 

Miss  Spear  looked  at  him  suspiciously;  his  embarrassment 
seemed  indicative  of  a  withdrawal  of  his  compliance  with  her 
request.  “Flossy’s  a  lamb,”  she  said,  succinctly  —  then  severely 
awaited  retraction. 

“Ah,  — yes,  —  thank  you,”  Mr.  Harlow  ejaculated  gratefully. 
His  relief  at  finding  that  it  was  not  a  parrot  was  intense.  As  Miss 
Spear  drove  off,  he  walked  thoughtfully  back,  projecting  various 
methods  of  working  the  lamb  into  his  remarks  on  the  morrow. 

“Well?”  queried  Miriam,  beckoning  him  to  her  retreat  with 
her  stocking  darner. 

“  It  is  a  lamb,”  he  answered,  pushing  the  thick  hair  back  from 
his  forehead.  “  I  confess  that  your  suggestion  of  a  parrot  was 
startling,”  he  went  on,  seating  himself  on  the  piazza  rail  with  a 
reminiscent  twinkle  in  his  eye.  “There  is  something  so  unex¬ 
pected  about  those  evil  birds.  How,  a  lamb  is  another  matter.  I 
can  easily  work  it  info  my  remarks,  and  also  into  the  Scripture 
reading.” 
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“  Yes,”  Miriam  said,  demurely,  her  eyes  bent  upon  her  work, 
“  There  is  the  verse  about  the  ‘  lion  and  the  lamb.’  ” 

Her  husband  frowned  and  bit  his  lip.  “  Now,  my  dear,”  he 
remonstrated,  “  You  forget  that  you  are  a  clergyman's  wife.” 

“It  has  been  so  short  a  time,”  she  said,  naively,  then  looked 
apprehensively  at  the  screen  of  vines,  to  make  certain  that  it  had 
concealed  her  husband’s  response. 

“It  is  surprising,”  he  said,  resuming  his  seat,  “that  such  a 
woman  as  Mrs.  Spear  should  cultivate  pets.  How  little  we  can 
judge  by  exteriors.”  Evidently  his  wife’s  remark  about  the  “  lion 
and  the  lamb  ”  had  led  to  this  reflection ;  evidently,  also,  he  was 
very  inexperienced  in  his  profession.  “  Now,  what  would  you 
think  if  I  said  something  like  this  ?  ”  and  he  rehearsed  the  outlines 
of  the  morrow’s  remarks  to  a  prejudiced  listener. 

Callers  prevented  the  fulfillment  of  Miriam’s  penitential 
resolve,  and  Douglas  Harlow  took  the  two-mile  drive  to  the  Spear 
farm  alone.  His  road  lay  past  lush  meadows  ready  for  the  scythe, 
between  blossoming  hedge-rows,  fair  with  wild  rose  and  drifts  ol 
elder  bloom,  while  all  the  air  was  sweet  with  the  intoxicating 
breath  of  the  wild-grape  blossom.  The  sunshine  of  the  perfect 
June  day  filtered  through  the  gloom  of  the  errand  that  called  him 
afield,  and  it  was  with  a  sense  of  the  joy  of  life  as  a  fit  prelude  to 
the  greater  joy  of  the  life  beyond  that  he  turned  his  horse’s  head 
in  at  the  Spears’  open  gate,  and  jolted  up  the  rough  road  to  the 
bleak  and  unresponsive  farmhouse.  Erom  the  weather-beaten 
door  fluttered  a  wisp  of  cr£pe,  and  the  closely-drawn  shades  gave 
the  house  a  grim  look  of  defiant  sorrow.  There  was  nothing  to 
soften  the  asperities  of  this  abode  of  the  Spears  —  even  the  gnarled 
lilac  bush,  at  the  corner  of  the  house,  leaned  away  as  if  from  an 
inhospitable  neighbor. 

After  a  moment’s  hesitation,  Harlow  walked  briskly  around  the 
corner  of  the  house  in  search  of  a  less  forbidding  entrance.  As  he 
reached  the  vine-hung  porch  that  gave  access  to  the  living  room,  a 
meek  “  baa-a-a  ”  sounded  plaintively  from  behind  him.  Forgetting 
to  knock,  he  wheeled  abruptly,  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  pet 
with  which  he  was  to  be  so  intimately  associated.  Above  the 
tangled  grass,  beneath  a  stunted  pear  tree,  rose  a  triangular  face 
of  quite  extraordinary  mildness,  and  Flossy  and  the  clergyman 
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eyed  each  other  curiously.  It  is  not  recorded  what  Flossy 
thought  of  the  interloper;  but  Harlow’s  mind  was  filled  with 
vague  uneasiness.  Perhaps  the  shadows  were  deceptive,  but  Flossy, 
whom  he  had  pictured  as  a  tiny,  shivering  lamb,  exhibited  quite 
unusual  proportions.  Moreover,  there  was  a  curious  knobby 
appearance  of  the  head  which  his  experience  with  lambs  —  gained 
wholly  from  pictures,  for  he  was  a  city  man,  or  from  the  piece¬ 
meal  acquaintance  of  the  dinner  table  —  had  not  led  him  to  expect. 
Just  then,  a  dry,  forced  cough  recalled  his  errand,  and,  turning, 
lie  found  Myra  Spear  patiently  awaiting  his  attention. 

“  I  beg  pardon,  Miss  Spear,”  he  stammered,  “  I  was  looking  at 
—  er  —  Flossy.  At  least,  I  suppose  it  is  Flossy.” 

“Yes  —  that’s  Flossy,”  she  answered,  in  a  colorless  way. 

“  Won’t  you  walk  in  ?  ” 

“  Isn’t  —  er  —  she  rather  large  ?  ”  he  queried,  as  he  stepped  into 
the  homely  room  —  now  unfamiliar  in  its  air  of  immaculate 
solemnity. 

“  He  hasn’t  been  sheared  yet,”  she  said  briefly,  with  emphasis  on 
the  pronoun. 

“  Oh  !  I  thought  —  the  name  — ”  The  young  man  was  involved 
in  a  maze  of  embarrassed  explanation,  from  which  his  hostess 
rescued  him  with  dispatch,  there  being  more  urgent  things  to  be 
discussed  than  Flossy  —  important  as  had  been  his  place  in  the 
past. 

“  Mother  called  him  Flossy  because  he  was  so  soft  and  white 
when  he  was  little.  Take  a  chair,  or,  if  you  don’t  mind,  perhaps 
you’ll  come  and  look  at  mother.” 

There  was  little  hint  of  the  grief  and  loneliness  that  filled  the 
sore  heart  pent  beneath  the  undemonstrative  exterior;  but  to 
Douglas  Harlow  had  l>een  given  that  rare  quality  of  sympathy  that 
divines  the  hidden  springs  of  feeling.  His  quiet  words  brought 
unacknowledged  comfort  to  Myra  Spear  as  they  looked  upon  the 
severe  face,  made  but  a  degree  more  rigid  by  the  touch  of  death. 

“  Flossy !  ”  he  murmured,  as  he  jogged  along  his  homeward  * 
way.  "Flossy!  Surely  there  were  strange  elements  in  that 
woman’s  nature.” 

Miriam,  waiting  eagerly  in  the  doorway,  was  quick  to  notice 
the  frown  of  perplexity  that  furrowed  her  husband’s  forehead  re 
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he  came  up  the  walk  with  lagging  feet.  “  Poor,  tired  hoy,”  she 
said,  tenderly.  “  Come  right  in  to  your  supper.  I’ve  made  your 
favorite  salad.” 

“  Little  comfort !  ”  he  said,  pinching  her  cheek.  Beneath  the 
spell  of  her  merry  talk  the  apprehensions  awakened  by  the  bulky 
Flossy  dwindled  from  formidable  bugbears  to  insignificant  pro¬ 
portions,  and  Miriam  tactfully  avoided  questions,  being  rewarded 
for  her  forbearance,  at  length,  by  her  husband’s  hearty  laugh.  But 
later,  he  reverted,  of  his  own  accord,  to  the  subject  of  the  pet. 

“Miriam,”  he  said,  looking  up  in  the  midst  of  a  magazine 
article,  “I  wish  you  had  gone  with  me.” 

“  Why  ?  ”  she  asked,  expectantly. 

“  To  see  Flossy  —  the  lamb,”  he  said,  with  forced  gravity. 

“  It  is  a  cunning  little  thing —  I  suppose  ?  ”  There  was  a  shade 
of  doubt  in  her  tone. 

“He’s  a  bouncing,  big  thing  —  ” 

“  He !  ”  she  ejaculated. 

“  With  a  suspiciously  knobby  head,”  he  pursued,  then  awaited 
results. 

“Oh,  dear  —  oh,  dear!”  Miriam  gasped,  in  a  spasm  of  laugh¬ 
ter. 

“  Yes,”  Harlow  said,  grimly.  “  I  only  hope  it  will  not  strike 
the  rest  of  my  people  in  the  same  way.” 

Miriam  wiped  her  eyes.  ’  “I  don’t. know  but  it  is  as  bad  as  the 
parrot,”  she  said  huskily.  “  Anyway,  I  am  glad  you  broke  it  to 
me  in  time  so  that  I  can  get  accustomed  to  the  idea.  Perhaps  — 
perhaps,  it  is  a  decorous  —  beast.  It  must  have  been  brought  up 
carefully.” 

“  Let  us  hope  so,”  her  husband  ejaculated,  fervently. 

“  Miriam,”  he  said,  anxiously,  the  next  day,  as,  in  the  midst  of 
a  long  train  of  country  vehicles  they  drew  near  the  Spear  house, 
before  which  a  group  of  black  coats  was  already  gathered,  — 
“  don’t  forget  that  you  are  the  pastor’s  wife.” 

She  gave  his  arm  a  little,  nervous  squeeze.  “  I’ll  try,  Douglas,” 
she  answered  meekly ;  “  but,  oh,  I  do  hope  that  I  shall  not  be  taxed 
beyond  my  strength.”  And  with  that  he  was  forced  to  be  content. 

The  weather-beaten  faces  of  the  farmers  assembled,  brightened, 
and  they  nodded  awkwardly  in  response  to  Mr.  Harlow’s  greeting. 
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Already,  the  slight,  fair  man,  with  heart  full  of  love  to  his  God 
and  for  his  fellow-men,  had  impressed  them  by  his  earnestness, 
and  won  their  regard.  At  a  word  from  his  wife,  Deacon  Simsbury 
helped  Miriam  to  alight,  when  Mrs.  Simsbury  swept  her  under 
her  ample  wing. 

“  Come  an’  set  by  me,  Mis’  Harlow,”  she  said.  “  If  there’s  a 
minute  afterward,  I  want  to  talk  over  the  next  missionary  meetin’ 
with  you.  I  wonder  what  Myra  Spear’ll  do,  now  her  mother’s 
gone.  Poor  girl !  But  there  —  I  s’pose  she  seems  real  old  to  you. 
I’m  just  runnin’  over  with  pity  for  her,  but  Myra  ain’t  one  you 
can  sympathize  with  to  her  face  —  she’s  that  shut  up  an’  stiff. 
P’r’aps  she’ll  come  over  an’  stay  a  spell  with  me,  though.  Come 
right  in  this  door.  I  guess  we  can  get  seats  where  we  can  see  an’ 
hear,  too.” 

The  last  remarks  were  made  in  a  loud  whisper,  as  she  piloted 
Miriam  between  the  ranks  of  pretematurally  solemn  people,  who, 
however,  scarcely  noticed  the  advent  of  the  pastor’s  wife,  their 
absorbed  gaze  being  fixed  upon  some  object  not  far  from  the  spot 
where  Mr.  Harlow  had  just  taken  his  seat. 

“  There  —  can  you  see,  Mis’  Harlow  ?  ”  Mrs.  Simsbury  asked, 
anxiously  leaning  toward  her  companion,  with  portentous  creak- 
ings  of  her  stiff,  silk  gown.  Then  her  gaze,  too,  became  fixed. 
“  My  land !  ”  she  breathed,  hoarsely. 

A  ray  of  sunshine  pierced’  the  bowed  shutters,  falling  upon  an 
object  which  was  outside  Mrs.  Simsbury’s  funeral  experiences. 
Mindful  of  the  affection  that  her  mother  had  lavished  upon  her 
pet,  Myra  Spear  had  relinquished  the  place  that  should  have  been 
hers  to  Flossy.  With  his  wool  carefully  purged  of  alien  sticks  and 
briars,  that  were  its  usual  adornment,  Flossy  looked  curiously  at 
the  gathering  company.  The  meek  triangle  of  his  face  was  thrown 
into  bold  relief  by  a  stiff  black  bow  knotted  beneath  his  chin,  and, 
as  a  precautionary  measure,  Miss  Spear  had  also  encircled  his 
neck  with  a  rope,  the  other  end  of  which  was  held  by  a  stolid  coun¬ 
try  boy. 

Mr.  Harlow,  after  a  decorous  interval,  ventured  a  swift  glance 
at  his  vis-a-vis.  The  glance  that  met  his  was,  apparently,  one  of 
benignity,  though,  as  he  looked,  to  his  excited  imagination  the  mild 
visage  acquired  a  diabolical  cast  Evidently,  if  he  would  keep  his 
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thoughts  in  a  proper  channel,  further  interchange  of  glances  was 
inexpedient. 

Wheels  rattled  up  the  stony  road,  the  screen  door  opened  and 
closed  with  subdued  bangs,,  and,  with  soft  rustling  of  feminine  gar¬ 
ments  and  painful  squeaking  of  Sunday  shoes,  the  rooms  filled. 
Oppressed  by  the  fragrance  of  fading  cinnamon  roses,  Miriam  sat 
with  hands  tightly  clasped  in  her  lap  and  resolutely  turned  her 
eyes  from  the  clumsy,  woolly  shape  of  Flossy.  Surely  she  had  sat 
there  hours.  Would  the  service  never  begin  ? 

Just  then,  the  choir  quavered  through  a  hymn,  and  the  ensuing 
hush  was  broken  by  the  earnest  voice  of  her  husband  reading  the 
words  of  comfort  which  all  must  some  day  need.  Miriam  was 
fast  forgetting  her  fears,  when  a  restless  movement  on  Flossy’s 
part  roused  her  attention  afresh.  Harlow  had  seen  it,  too,  and  a 
faint  flush  stole  over  his  face.  For  a  moment,  he  read  mechani¬ 
cally,  for  Miriam’s  suggestion  of  the  “  lion  and  the  lamb  ”  popped 
into  his  head,  and  he  wished  with  all  his  heart  that  the  milder 
beast  would  lie  down  —  or  even  sit  down,  if  his  anatomy  permitted. 

Closing  his  Bible,  he  looked  for  a  moment  at  the  still  face 
beside  him,  then  spoke  briefly  of  the  upright  life,  the  high  sense 
of  duty,  the  inflexible  standards  of  her  who  had  gone.  He  dreaded 
to  touch  upon  the  gentler  side  of  that  stern  nature  as  revealed  to 
him  within  a  day;  but,  feeling  that  some  reference  must  be  made 
to  the  incongruous  mourner,  he  desperately  recalled  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  remarks  he  had  projected  on  the  previous  day. 

“  My  friends,”  he  said,  hurriedly,  “  having  recently  come  among 
you,  I  was  unaware  of  what  may  have  been  well  known  as  a  lovable 
Jrait  of  our  sister  —  her  tenderness  for  dumb  animals.” 

“  Baa-a-a !  ”  muttered  Flossy,  giving  the  lie  to  his  mistaken 
idjective. 

Harlow  gripped  his  Bible  nervously.  Surely  that  was  not  what 
he  had  intended  to  say.  A  cold  sweat  broke  out  on  his  forehead  as 
he  dwelt  upon  the  unfailing  care  and  affection  that  she  had  lav¬ 
ished  upon  — 

“  Baa-a-a !  ”  reiterated  Flossy,  appropriating  the  remarks,  and 
identifying  himself  as  the  recipient  of  devotion.  Miriam’s  hands 
were  convulsively  clenched,  and  her  teeth  held  her  quivering  lip. 
“  I’m  the  pastor’s  wife  —  I’m  the  pastor’s  wife,”  she  reiterated 
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incessantly  to  that  irrepressible  self,  who  fell  such  a  helpless  vic¬ 
tim  before  the  ludicrous.  Oh,  why  would  Douglas  persist  in 
remarks  that  called  forth  such  derisive  response? 

Douglas  was  in  no  mind  to  persist ;  but  he  was  still  less  anxious 
to  close  his  eyes  in  prayer,  for,  as  he  now  looked  Flossy  in  the  eye, 
the  pet’s  face  was  positively  evil,  and  —  surely,  Flossy  winked 
a  Satanic  eye.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  however,  and,  with  pre¬ 
monition  of  catastrophe,  Harlow  bowed  his  head. 

Flossy  bowed  his  head,  also,  and  the  stolid  keeper  of  pets  grew, 
suddenly,  red  in  the  face,  as  strength  was  pitted  against  strength 
A  subdued  shuffling  rose  in  the  room,  which  Harlow  elevated  his 
voice  to  cover.  It  grew  in  volume,  and,  unable  to  bear  the  sus¬ 
pense,  Harlow  opened  his  eyes  for  an  instant.  Nobody  marked  this 
breach  of  decorum,  for,  though  every  eye  was  open,  necks  were 
craned  that  the  gaze  of  the  people  could  be  fixed  upon  the  straining 
forms  of  Flossy  and  the  boy.  Harlow’s  voice  rose  to  greater  vol¬ 
ume,  for  sundry  objurgations  were  being  wrung  from  the  re- 
strainer-of -lambs,  attended  with  angry  baas  waxing  shrill  —  and 
yet  more  shrill. 

Then  came  a  fierce  trampling  and  little,  suppressed  shrieks, 
while,  “Darn  yer  —  git  out  ef  yer  want  ter  —  old  devil!"  ejacu¬ 
lated  a  spent,  yet  exasperated  boy. 

Before  Harlow  could  feel  more  than  a  pang  of  apprehension 
there  came  the  swift  thud  of  charging  hoofs,  —  to  be  succeeded  by 
a  crash  in  the  next  room,  and  Deacon  Simsbury’s  mild  voice  grown 
suddenly  wrathful  as  he  ejaculated:  “Drat  the  beast!” 

“  Amen !  ”  said  the  pastor,  innocent  of  humorous  intent,  but 
only  anxious  to  end  the  disastrous  service  quickly. 

It  was  the  last  straw.  Miriam  gave  a  gasp  —  then  shook  with 
i  ncontrollable  laughter,  pressing  her  handkerchief  convulsively 
o  her  face.  Then  Mrs.  Simsbury  came  to  the  rescue,  like  the  gal¬ 
lant  friend  in  need  that  she  was.  Leaving  her  spouse  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  debris  of  his  chair  and  rub  his  aching  joints,  she 
put  a  motherly  arm  about  the  pastor’s  wife  and  addressed  their 
neighbors. 

“  Poor  dear  —  her  feelin’s  are  too  much  for  her,”  she  said,  with 
perfect  truth.  “  I’ll  jest  take  her  outside,  if  you’ll  let  us  git  by.” 
And,  not  daring  to  remove  her  sheltering  handkerchief,  Miriam 
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submitted  to  be  assisted  to  the  outer  air  where,  behind  a  friendly 
screen  of  bushes  she  finally  regained  the  sobriety  she  so  ardently 
desired. 

“Oh,  how  good  you  are,  Mrs.  Simsbury,”  she  panted,  grate¬ 
fully.  “  I  never  could  have  stood  that  without  disgracing  my  hus¬ 
band  forever,”  —  as,  in  melancholy  quavers  — 

••  Sister,  thou  wa»t  mild  and  lovely  ’’ 

floated  out  into  the  radiance  of  the  afternoon.  “  But  what  must 
you  think  of  me  ?  ”  she  ended,  in  distressful  penitence. 

“  I  guess  1  was  built  a  little  that  way  when  I  was  your  age,”  and 
Mrs.  Simsbury  loosened  her  bonnet  strings  with  a  reminiscent 
chuckle.  “  An’  ’twas  enough  to  try  a  saint.  Myra  h’aint  no  sense 
of  the  redicerlous,  or  she’d ’ve  kept  that  ram  in  the  barn.  S’posin’ 
you  ride  to  the  buryin’ -ground  with  me  an’  let  James  go  with  your 
husband.  It’ll  give  you  time  to  calm  down.” 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  while  her  husband  unhitched  the  horse, 
Miriam  stood  on  the  worn  stone  step  and  looked  up  at  the  calm 
face  above  her.  The  solemn  burial  service  was  over,  and  Myra 
Spear  had  returned  to  an  empty  house  to  face  a  loveless  future.  A 
passion  of  pity  and  regret  swept  over  the  pastor’s  wife  and,  acting 
upon  a  swift  impulse,  she  put  her  arms  about  the  lonely  woman 

“I’m  so  sorry,”  she  whispered,  with  double  intent,  lo  her 
surprise,  Myra  Spear  bent  and  kissed  her,  then  turned,  swiftly, 
and  entered  the  house,  closing  the  door  behind  her. 

“I’m  afraid  you  ought  to  have  married  a  different  woman,” 
Miriam  said,  humhly,  as  her  husband  turned  their  horse’s  head 
toward  home. 

Harlow  bent  and  looked  deep  into  her  penitent  eyes.  “  The 
woman  who  could  have  borne  that  is  not  the  woman  for  me,”  he 
said,  with  conviction. 

They  were  startled  by  a  rustle  in  the  bushes  that  edged  the  high¬ 
way,  and  a  triumphant,  malignant,  triangular  face  looked  out  at 
them. 

“  Baa-a-a  !  ”  sneered  Flossy. 


The  Secret  Stair/ 


BY  JOHN  TRASK. 

T  stands  at  the  head  of  the  long,  gentle  slope  of 
lawns,  approached  by  the  winding  avenue  be¬ 
tween  the  larches,  shining  against  the  dark 
grove  rising  at  its  back,  its  square  towers,  tall 
and  short,  standing  as  though  assembled  to¬ 
gether  for  defense,  its  many  small,  square  win¬ 
dows  looking  down  uncompromisingly  across  the  countryside 
below,  its  white  walls  still  harboring  in  grim  distinction  the  bul¬ 
lets  of  the  Revolution  — the  house  that  once  sheltered  that  famous 
refugee  whose  name  has,  for  certain  reasons,  since  been  kept  in 
our  family  a  matter  of  silence,  the  appropriate  setting  of  an  old 
romantic  tale.  One  of  its  rooms,  reached  by  a  stair  known  only 
to  the  inmates,  hid  him  of  whom  I  speak  so  well  that  all  King 
George’s  soldiers,  ramping  through  it,  could  not  find  him.  Having 
passed  successively  to  many  worthier  members  of  the  family,  down 
to  the  present  from  Colonial  times,  it  came  to  me,  Richard  Clifton, 
who  still  perpetuate  the  name.  I  found  myself  at  twenty-six  its 
master,  a  bachelor  living,  well-content,  in  peace  and  plenty  in  its 
time-honored,  time-toned  halls,  with  a  sufficient  retinue  of  ser¬ 
vants  and  an  amiable  maiden  aunt,  in  rustling,  irreproachable 
black  silk,  for  comfort,  respectability,  and  all  else  that  was  fit 
I  cared,  with  deep  delight  in  it,  for  the  wealth  of  interest  and 
loveliness,  outside,  that  belonged  to  my  domain,  its  lawns  and  trees, 
its  shrubbery  and  copses,  the  paths  and  by-ways  leading  to  its  mys¬ 
teries,  its  surprises  and  retreats ;  I  revelled,  with  all  the  artist  blood 
that  was  in  me,  in  the  house,  its  echoing  corridors,  its  high-ceiled 
rooms,  the  jogs  and  jolts  in  its  arrangement,  its  turns  and  twists 
at  unexpected  places,  its  sweeps  of  darkened  wainscot,  its  eyrie 
flights  of  steps,  its  undisputed  and  indisputable  aroma  of  the  past. 
It  was  not  until  she  came  to  visit  us  —  that  cousin,  Elizabeth, 
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child  of  my  Aunt  Matilda  Clifton’s  sister  Elsa  Vane,  the  girl 
whose  beauty  in  the  sombre  setting  of  my  house  tilled  me  with 
the  pleasure  that  I  felt  in  all  things  exquisite  and  suitable  in  art, 
that  the  place  became  to  me  a  different  thing  from  that  which  it  had 
been  before.  I  do  not  mean,  as  some  may  think,  a  place  trans¬ 
formed  to  me  because  I  found  myself  in  love.  I  did  not  know  that 
I  loved  Elizabeth,  at  first.  I  caught  swift  visions  of  the  pictures 
I  should  never  paint  in  glimpses  of  her  slim,  sweet  shape  and  rus¬ 
set  hair  against  the  ancient  panelling,  among  the  flights  of  balus¬ 
ters,  through  vistas  in  the  stately,  old-time  rooms.  She  seemed 
to  my  fancy  to  have  come  down  with  the  house,  a  relic  of  its 
former  glory,  a  dear  shadow  of  its  past,  and  I  bowed  in  my  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  beautiful  in  art.  Her  step  had  sometimes  "iven  me  a 
warning  thrill,  but  there  was  an  elusiveness,  a  peculiai  witchery 
about  her  that,  while  it  drew  me  to  her,  kept  me  and  my  heart  at 
bay.  I  had  the  feeling,  hardly  to  be  expressed  in  words,  that  if 
pursued  she  would  be  gone,  leaving  a  sound  of  laughter  somewhere 
in  the  halls.  It  was  not  love,  as  I  said,  that  had  transformed  the 
house.  It  was  a  question  that  Elizabeth  had  asked  not  long  after 
she  had  come. 

We  were  standing,  one  afternoon,  by  the  newel  in  the  lower  hall. 
We  had  been  speaking  of  the  old  story  connected  with  the  house, 
when  Elizabeth  looked  up.  Her  eyes,  searching  the  stairs,  the  bal¬ 
cony,  the  old  white  doors  above  us,  open,  shut,  ajar,  took  on 
a  sudden  light.  It  was  but  rarely  that  one  saw  that  illumination 
of  her  face. 

“  Where  is  the  secret  stair  ?  ”  she  asked,  with  a  quick  intaking 
of  her  breath.  “  Have  you  never  looked  ?  ” 

It  seemed  to  me  at  that  moment,  as  my  eyes  followed  hers  and 
all  my  boyhood’s  love  for  mystery  and  adventure  sprang  to  answer, 
as  remarkable  that  I  had  never  looked,  had  accepted  merely  as  a 
legend  of  the  house  and  probed  no  further  into  a  heritage  so  full 
of  charm.  The  complications  of  affairs  outside,  since  I  had  come 
to  the  estate,  the  wealth  of  what  was  visible  in  my  new  realm,  had 
occupied  my  thoughts. 

“  We  will  find  it,”  I  cried,  “you  and  I !  We  will  look  now !  ” 

I  held  out  my  hand  to  her,  a  cousin’s  hand,  but  it  was  like  her 
that  she  did  not  seem  to  see.  Together,  excited  as  two  children,  we 
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sped  us  up  the  stairs.  We  whispered,  tiptoed,  like  two  who  were 
on  some  clandestine,  forbidden  quest. 

“The  attic  first,”  Elizabeth  declared  with  eagerness.  She 
slipped,  a  swift,  light-footed  figure,  up  the  yellow  steps,  her  white 
gown  glimmering  before  me  in  the  gloom.  We  rapped  on  old  par¬ 
titions  hung  with  cobwebs,  we  tested  boards  belonging  to  long- 
peaceful  colonies  of  spiders,  we  came  down  to  the  quaint  old  sleep¬ 
ing-rooms,  we  opened  doors,  we  searched  in  passages,  we  measured 
walls  whose  thickness  caused  us  to  give  up  in  despair  from  sound¬ 
ing.  We  went  through  every  cranny  of  the  house  below,  we  stood 
afar  off  on  the  lawn  outside  and  counted  windows,  calculated  cor¬ 
ners.  Our  eyes,  encountering  across  the  table  that  night  at  din¬ 
ner,  were  alight  with  interest  undampened  by  the  failure  of  our 
expedition.  Aunt  Matilda,  behind  the  silver  service,  found  us 
abstracted,  baffling.  The  seed  was  sown.  The  entrance  to  the 
passage  leading  to  the  romantic  hiding-place  we  sought,  the  only 
one  by  which  it  could  be  reached,  was  so  cunningly  concealed,  the 
legend  said,  that  no  one  but  the  devil  could  find  where — but 
Elizabeth  and  I  had  taken  up  the  glove.  The  house  had  become 
to  both  of  us,  from  that  time,  a  place  of  one  idea,  in  which  one 
thing  alone  was  paramount — the  House  of  the  Secret  Stair. 

I  saw  afterward  what  it  had  meant  to  me,  the  ensuing  period  of 
close  communion  as  we  carried  on  our  search,  —  the  light  step 
that  was  kept  beside  me  by  a  common  quest,  the  eyes,  so  quick  to 
look  away,  which  met  with  mine  at  last  in  real  companionship, 
held  by  a  common  interest,  the  glimpses  of  her  elfin  soul  that 
Elizabeth  was  not  aware  she  gave.  For  days,  for  weeks,  we 
searched  together,  until,  compelled  to  do  so,  we  nominally  gave  it 
up.  Both  of  us  realized  that  it  was  only  nominal.  Each  knew 
that  the  other  searched  alone.  We  could  not  give  it  up.  We 
stood  committed.  It  had  become,  by  then,  a  mania  with  us. 
We  would,  we  must,  search  for  the  secret  stair  till  it  were  found. 
It  was  in  our  manner,  in  our  faces,  in  our  studious  avoidance  of 
the  subject  talked  about  so  long.  We  met  on  errands  that  admitted 
of  no  other  explanation,  although  we  always  strove  to  give  one,  at 
unexpected  times,  in  unexpected  rooms. 

It  was  late  one  afternoon  when,  coming  suddenly  into  the 
library  where  we  were  wont  to  sit,  Aunt  Matilda,  Elizabeth,  and 
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I,  at  seasons  when  we  came  together,  I  found  Elizabeth  at  her  em¬ 
broidery.  She  was  not  embroidering,  I  knew  it  in  the  brief 
impression.  The  embroidery-frame  was  trembling  in  her  hands. 
Was  it  the  late  sun  through  the  leaded  windows,  throwing  a  nist 
behind  her  pale  face  and  soft  gown  ?  Her  hair  against  the  blended 
tints  of  books  that  lined  the  walls,  touched  here  and  there  with 
gold?  Something  in  Elizabeth  herself  that  I  had  never  seen  or 
felt  before  ?  I  only  knew  —  it  comes  to  every  man  at  least  once 
in  a  lifetime —  that  I  knew. 

“  Elizabeth,”  I  cried,  “  I  love  you !  ”  and  I  felt  the  earth  go 
round  beneath  my  feet. 

She  rose  quickly  and  slipped  past  me,  her  eyes,  as  she  stood 
between  me  and  the  door,  appealing,  startled,  wondrous,  meeting 
mine  through  the  veil  of  strangeness  and  shyness  that  had  fallen 
again  betwixt  us  as  they  had  done  in  that  brief  perioo  of  comrade¬ 
ship,  her  hands  clasped  to  her  breast. 

“  I  love  you,  too,”  she  said. 

I  held  my  arms  to  her,  but  she  took  another  swift  step  back  and 
shook  her  head.  There  was  a  change  in  her  expression,  an  almost 
—  was  it  mirthful  ?  —  lighting  of  her  face. 

“  When,”  she  said,  —  “when  you  have  found  the  secret  stair !  ” 

“  Elizabeth,”  I  cried,  “  How !  Now !  ”  but  she  was  gone.  I 
heard,  as  I  had  expected,  her  laughter  in  the  hall.  Something  in 
the  sound,  that  ripple  that  I  dared  not  follow,  told  me  more.  A 
light  broke  on  me,  in  my  joy  and  my  dilemma,  and  I  understood 
the  laughter.  She  had  found  it!  That  evening  —  it  was  the  only 
question  that  I  dared  to  ask  her  —  she  told  me  so,  in  words. 

I  knew  Elizabeth  too  well  not  to  know  that  I  must  win  her  in 
her  own  way  or  not  at  all.  She  was  of  those  sweetest,  wilful  dames 
of  times  gone  by  who  demanded  of  their  knights  a  proof  of  love,  for 
whom  men  courted  perils  and  crossed  swords,  who  dwelt  in  lofty 
towers,  none  more  eagerly  sought  after,  to  which  men  must  climb. 
Did  I  eagerly  desire  her  ?  her  manner,  dear  and  distant,  told  me. 
I  would  win  her !  I  would  seek !  I  would  seek,  I  was  seeking,  all 
the  love  of  her  that  had  sprung  into  being  in  me  silently  assured 
her.  Was  it  a  knight’s  part  to  make  complaint  or  question  of  his 
lady’s  will  ?  Surelv  no  knight  of  ancient  days  of  chivalry  sought, 
for  his  lady’s  sake,  more  fervently  than  I. 
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The  way,  at  first,  seemed  to  lie  bright  to  the  goal  of  my  desires. 
If  Elizabeth  could  find  the  secret  passage,  so  could  I.  I  stood  on 
the  lawn  and  ran  imaginary  lines,  figured  and  calculated  and 
measured  —  and  I  knew  that  Elizabeth  watched  me,  sitting  at  her 
tower  window.  I  caught  at  times,  through  the  gap,  framed  high 
up  in  the  larches,  tha  flutter  of  her  sleeve.  The  secret  passage,  no 
doubt,  had  led  to  one  of  the  rooms  we  were  now  using,  formerly 
enclosed  by  blind  walls,  but  now  open,  its  partitions  taken  out,  and 
the  door  or  panel  to  the  hidden  stair  walled  up.  There  was  no 
place  in  the  house  where  a  room  unknown  to  me  could  be  concealed, 
but  the  walls  were  of  such  a  thickness  and  so  curiously  constructed 
that  at  many  points  an  extremely  narrow  passage  might  exist 
But  where?  Entrance  there  was,  Elizabeth  had  assured  me — :the 
very  entrance  handed  down  by  the  story  —  but  where,  where  was 
it? 

There  was  no  mouse-hole  in  the  house,  no  ant-hole  in  the  grounds 
outside,  it  seemed  to  me,  that  I  allowed  to  escape  my  observation. 
I  pondered  carefully  the  words  of  the  old  legend :  “  Hidden  so 
well  that  no  one  but  the  devil  could  find  where.”  Would  not  the 
devil  supposably  be  underground  ?  Underground  I  looked.  Could 
it  be  in  the  foundations,  beneath  the  massive  cellar  floors,  overlaid 
with  later-time  cement  ?  Unless  I  pulled  down  the  house,  a  lib¬ 
erty  the  iron  terms  of  the  will  that  made  it  mine  would  not  allow, 
there  was  nothing  further  I  could  do.  Elizabeth,  a  girl,  had  found 
it  —  and  I  could  not  1 

One  day,  after  I  had  abandoned  hope,  I  was  cheered  by  the  unex¬ 
pected  visit  of  an  old  friend  —  a  college  classmate  —  now  making 
name  and  fame  in  engineering  projects  of  almost  world-wide  inter¬ 
est.  During  his  brief  stay  I  could  not  refrain  from  telling  him  of 
my  peculiar  quest  and  its  failure,  but  the  only  consolation  he  would 
offer  on  departing  was:  “Well,  old  fellow,  take  my  word  as  a 
practical  man,  you  will  never  find  that  stairway  until  you  tear 
down  the  house.” 

I  stood  by  the  newel  in  the  hall  with  spirits  low  in  me,  on  the 
morning  that  lie  left,  and  as  T  stood  I  felt  a  light  touch,  from  the 
step  above  me,  on  my  sleeve.  Tt  was  Elizabeth,  whom  I  had  not 
seen,  except  at  the  table  and  at  her  window,  for  a  week.  Dear  min¬ 
ister  of  comfort  for  the  first,  sweet  time  —  she  left  her  hand  rest- 
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ing  on  my  arm.  Could  it  be  true,  ah,  was  it  really  there,  that 
which  I  thought  I  saw  beneath  the  playfulness  written  on  her 
face  2 

“Richard,”  she  asked  —  she  had  never  failed  before  to  prefix 
it  with  the  Cousin — “  Are  we  never  going  to  have  that  little  roast 
pig?” 

Her  voice  —  it  seemed  to  me  for  one  brief,  intoxicating  moment 
—  was  full  of  love  and  longing,  of  tenderness,  an  echo  of  the  voice 
in  my  own  heart !  I  held  my  hands  to  her,  but  she  had  flown,  a 
vision,  always,  to  enchant  and  disappear. 

Aunt  Chloe  had  long  been  threatening  to  roast  us  a  little  pig,  in 
Southern  style,  and  I  immediately  sought  our  old  black  sovereign 
and  tyrant  in  her  domain. 

“Well,  Mars’  Richard,”  she  said,  “I’ll  roas’  him  today  —  dat 
is  if  yo’ll  fix  my  oven  fo’  me.  De  bricks  dey  fall  in  de  oven  las’ 
night  again.  Deyse  fallen  twice  now  —  an’  Miss  Elizabeth  done 
fix  ’em  befo’.” 

I  took  the  candle  that  she  gave  me  and,  swinging  back  the  door 
of  the  big,  old-fashioned  oven  bricked  into  the  wall  —  from  which, 
exhaling  heat  and  savory  odors  there  were  wont  familiarly  to  issue 
on  the  flat,  long-handled  shovel  our  daily  bread  and  biscuits,  meat 
and  poultry,  cakes  and  pies  —  put  in  my  head.  I  was  met,  in 
the  now  cool,  black  cavern,  by  a  little  puff  of  clammy  air  and  dust. 
Four  or  five  of  the  bricks  from  around  its  iron  roof  had  —  Eliza¬ 
beth  !  Elizabeth !  —  as  Aunt  Chloe  had  told  me,  fallen  down. 

I  drew  back,  with  the  candle.  If  Aunt  Chloe  had  not  been  occu¬ 
pied  with  other  interests  she  would  have  seen  that  I  was  not  the 
same  man  who  went  in. 

“  I  think  that  I  can  fix  it  for  you,  Aunt  Chloe,”  I  told  her  care¬ 
lessly,  waiting  anxiously  behind  me,  “  but  I’ll  have  to  have  the  kit¬ 
chen  to  myself  awhile.  Isn’t  there  something  you  can  find  to  do 
up-stairs  ?  ” 

“  ’Tain’t  gwine  to  hurt  you  any  to  have  me  ’round  here,  Marsa 
Richard,”  she  retorted,  much  offended,  but  I  insisted  that  she  leave 
me,  as  master  of  the  house.  As  soon  as  T  had  heard  the  last  of  her 
retreating  footsteps  I  seized  the  rolling-pin  that  she  had  left  lying 
on  the  table,  the  only  hammer  I  could  find  available,  and  with  an 
arm  made  strong  by  what  I  saw,  brought  down  other  of  the  bricks 
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around  the  oven-roof.  The  iron  top  of  the  oven,  its  grooves  in  the 
disordered  brickwork,  was  a  sliding  door.  It  yielded  to  my  efforts, 
groaning,  and  slid  back  —  and  the  secret  stairway  was  before  me, 
its  iron  parts,  leading  from  the  oven,  bedded  in  the  solid  masonry 
with  mighty  bolts.  Hidden  so  well,  I  told  myself  in  ecstasy, 
regarding  it,  that  no  one  but  the  devil,  that  gentleman  accustomed 
to  a  warm  temperature,  could  have  found  it  —  through  the  roaring 
fire  of  cheer  the  inmates  of  the  house,  the  famous  fugitive  once  hid¬ 
den,  took  care  to  keep  up  while  King  George’s  soldiers  were  about ! 
Hidden  from  us  as  hopelessly  as  from  the  Redcoats,  by  the  warmth 
with  which  Aunt  Chloe  kept  it  radiating  and  her  famous  dishes, 
browning  odorously  within!  I  did  not  stop  to  follow  that  old 
master  at  the  game  of  hide-and-seek  in  his  crooked,  dark  and  sadly 
cramping,  if  safe,  passage  through  the  walls;  to  discover  that  it 
was  a  little  store-room,  its  partitions  now  thrown  open  and  the 
doorway  from  the  secret  stair  walled  over,  into  which  the  passage 
led  —  the  whole  house  having  seemingly  been  planned  to  conceal 
the  ingenious  contrivance,  defying  detection  to  the  last.  All  that 
came  afterward  —  like  Aunt  Chloe’s  dread  wrath.  I  took  me  to 
my  love. 

When  Elizabeth  and  I  had  returned  from  our  all  too  brief  honey¬ 
moon  at  the  White  Sulphur  —  and  Aunt  Matilda  had  gracefully 
resigned  her  rustling,  black-silken  reign  —  we  strolled  hand  in 
hand  through  the  old  Colonial  mansion,  planning  a  few  —  a  very 
few  —  more  modem  improvements.  As  we  stepped  together  into 
the  spacious  kitchen,  followed  by  the  aged  colored  cook,  I  fancied 
I  caught  a  sudden  gleam  of  amused  understanding  pass  between 
them.  In  the  privacy  of  our  apartments  that  evening  I  charged 
Elizabeth  with  having  told  Aunt  Chloe  to  call  me  to  repair  the 
oven  on  a  momentous  occasion,  hut  she  only  smiled,  and  would  not 
answer  —  then  nor  since. 
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Grape-Nuts 


are  not  made  of  either  Grapes  or  Nuts. 


But  of  the  selected  elements  of  Wheat  and  Barley. 


The  name  was  suggested  by  the  Grape  Sugar  which 
is  produced  by  the  processes  of  making,  in  which  the 
starchy  part  of  these  grains  is  changed  into  what  is 
technically  known  as  Grape  Sugar  (really  pre-digested 
starch)  which  is  in  the  most  perfect  state  possible  for 
easy  digestion. 

Therefore,  the  person  with  a  weak  stomach  has  a 
perfect  food  in 


Grape -Nuts 


Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Cook’s 

Malto-Rice 
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these  —  would  you  then  be  interested  sufficiently  to  write 
me  at  once?  Do  so  —  it  coSts  you  nothing.  Personally, 
I  am  financially  and  morally  responsible.  I  have  that 
which  revolutionizes  a  staple  article  of  industry.  I  will 
send  all  this  at  my  expense.  Read  “  The  Story  of 
Komit”  below  and  then  please  let  me  hear  from  you. 


THE  STORY  OF 
KORNIT 

By  President  Chas.  E.  Ellis 

ORNIT  was  invented  by  Johann 
Gustav  Bierich,  a  subject  of  the 
Czar  of  Russia,  residing  at  Menkenhof, 
near  Lievenhof,  Russia,  and  is  a  Homoge¬ 
neous  Horn  or  Hoof  substance.  Komit  is 
produced  by  grinding  horn  and  hoof  shav¬ 
ings  and  waste  into  a  palpable  powder  and 
then  pressing  under  heavy  hydraulic  pres¬ 
sure  with  heat  into  a  homogeneous  slab. 
This  slab  produces  a  substance  which  can 
be  sawed  or  turned  the  same  as  ordinary 
wood.  1 1  is  of  a  beautiful  black  consistency 
and  Is  Extremely  Valuable  as  a  Non- 
Conductor  for  Electrical  Supplies. 
It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  electrical  in¬ 


dustry  in  this  country  At  This  Time  Does 
N  OT  H  ave  a  satisfactory  material  for  heavy 
or  high  insulating  purposes.  A  slab  of 
Komit  one  inch  thick  was  tested  in  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  by  the  Imperial  Porcelain 
Works  and  was  Found  to  Have  Resisted 
96,000  Volts  of  Electricity.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  note  here  that  the  heaviest 
voltage  which  is  transmitted  in  this  country 
is  between  Niagara,  Buffalo  and  Lockport, 
New  York.  The  voltage  transmitted  by 
this  company  is  between  40,000  and  50,000 
volts.  Kornit  is  equally  as  good  as  a  non¬ 
conductor  for  electrical  purposes  and  sup¬ 
plies  as  is  hard  rubber. 

The  average  price  of  hard  vulcanized 
rubber  for  electrical  purposes  is  to-day  con¬ 
siderably  over  one  dollar  per  pound  —  at 
the  present  writing  something  like  I1.25 
per  pound. 

Kornit  can  be  sold  at  Twenty-five 
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Cents  per  Pound,  and  an  enormous 
profit  can  be  made  at  this  price,  so  that  it 
Can  Easily  be  Seen  that  where  Kornit 
is  Equally  as  Good,  and  as  a  Matter 
of  Fact,  in  many  instances,  a  Better 
non-conductor  than  hard  rubber,  it  can 
compete  in  every  case  where  it  can  be  used 
with  great  success  on  account  of  its  price. 
For  electrical  panel  boards,  switchboards, 
fuse  boxes,  cut-outs,  etc.,  there  are  other 
materials  used,  such  as  vulcanized  paper 
fibre,  slate,  marble,  etc.  A  piece  of  vul¬ 
canized  paper  fibre,  3x4x1  inch,  in  lots  of 
1,000,  brings  20  cents  per  piece.  A  piece 
of  Kornit  of  the  Same  Dimensions  could 
be  sold  with  the  Enormous  Profit  of 
over  100  PER  CENT,  at  ten  cents.  The 
absorptive  qualities  of  Kornit  render  it 
such  that  it  is  Far  Preferable  to  that 
of  vulcanized  fibre.  It  will  not  maintain 


VENTOR  OF  KORNIT,  IN  HIS  SUMMER 
GARDEN  AT  MENKENHOF,  RUSSIA 

a  flame.  Of  all  the  materials  which  are 
now  in  the  electrical  market  for  supplies 
and  insulators  there  is,  as  we  have  stated 
above,  none  that  are  satisfactory.  Kornit 
will  fill  this  place.  Its  tensile  strength  per 
square  inch  averages  from  1,358  pounds  to 


1,81 1  pounds,  which  the  reader  can  readily 
see  Is  More  Than  Satisfactory.  This 
test  was  made  by  a  well-known  electrical 
engineer,  who  is  now  acting  in  that  capacity 
for  the  United  States  Government  with  a 
Standard  Riehle  Bros,  testing  machine. 

Waste  horn  and  whole  hoofs  are  being 
sold  by  the  ton  to-day  principally  only  for 
fertilizing  purposes.  There  is  one  town 
alone,  Leominster,  Mass.,  where  they  have 
an  average  of  eight  tons  of  horn  shavings 
every  day.  These  waste  horn  shavings 
are  now  only  being  sold  for  fertilizing 
material.  These  eight  tons  of  horn  shav¬ 
ings  manufactured  into  Kornit  and  sold 
for  electrical  purposes  would  easily  bring 
83,000.  At  this  price  it  would  be  selling 
for  less  than  one-fifth  of  what  hard  rubber 
would  cost,  and  about  one-half  what  other 
competitive  materials  would  sell  for,  even 
though  they  would  not  be  as  satisfactory 

Kornit  has  been  in  use  in  Russia  about 
four  years.  In  Riga,  Russia,  which  is  the 
largest  seaport  town  of  Western  Russia, 
the  Electrical  Unions  there  are  using  Kor¬ 
nit  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  finding  it 
preferable  to  any  other  insulating  material. 

The  expense  of  manufacturing  Kornit 
from  the  horn  shavings  is  not  large,  as  the 
patentee,  Mr.  Bierich,  has  invented  an 
economical  and  satisfactory  process  which 
produces  an  article  that,  in  the  near  future, 
will  be  used  in  the  construction  of  almost 
every  building  in  this  country. 

Besides  electrical  insulators,  Kornit  can 
be  used  for  the  manufacturing  of  furniture, 
buttons,  door  handles,  umbrella,  cane,  knife 
and  fork  handles,  brush  and  sword  handles, 
revolver  handles,  mirror  backs,  picture 
frames,  toilet  accessories,  such  as  fancy 
glove  boxes,  jewel  cases,  glove  stretchers, 
shoe  lifts,  etc. ;  office  utensils,  such  as 
paper  knife  and  pen  holders,  ink  stands, 
pen  racks;  medical  instruments,  such  as 
syringes,  ear  trumpets,  etc.,  etc.;  pieces  for 
games,  such  as  draughts,  chessmen,  domi¬ 
noes,  checkers,  counters,  chips,  cribbage 
boards,  etc. ;  telephone  ear  pieces,  stands, 
etc.;  piano  keys,  typewriter  keys,  adding  ma¬ 
chine  and  cash  register  keys,  tea  trays,  ash 
trays,  scoops,  mustard  and  other  spoons, 
salad  sets,  cigar  and  cigarette  cases,  cigar 
and  cigarette  holders,  match  boxes,  and 
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hundreds  of  other  useful  and  ornamental 
articles,  all  at  a  large  and  remunerative 

THE  GREAT  DEMAND  FOR 
KORNIT  IN  THIS 
COUNTRY 

THERE  is  one  manufacturer  alone 
here  in  New  York  that  uses  60,000 
square  feet  of  insulating  material  for 
panel  boards  every  year.  He  is  now  using 
slate  and  marble,  but  It  is  Not  Satisfac¬ 
tory,  for  the  reason  that  in  boring  and 
transportation  It  Breaks  so  Easily. 


those  in  charge  can  turn  certain  lights  on 
or  off,  and  by  these  panel  boards  all  the 
electrical  power  in  the  building  is  con¬ 
trolled.  They  must  be  of  a  reliable  non¬ 
conducting  material.  Kornit  can  be  used 
for  this  purpose  almost  exclusively.  The 
largest  electrical  manufacturing  concerns 
in  Riga,  Russia,  are  Using  Kornit  Only 
for  this  Purpose,  after  having  tried  all 
other  so-called  non-conducting  composi¬ 
tions.  The  electrical  trades  alone  can  con¬ 
sume  a  great  many  tons  of  Kornit  every 
day  in  the  year.  If  only  two  tons  of  Kor¬ 
nit  is  manufactured  and  sold  every  working 
day  in  the  year  it  will  Enable  the  Kor¬ 
nit  Manufacturing  Company  to  Pay 


KORNIT  FACTORY,  NEWARK,  N.  J.  (BELLEVILLE  STATION) 


Kornit  will  Answer  the  Purpose  of 
Manufacturing  Panel  Boards  Very 
Much  More  Satisfactorily.  On  60,000 
square  feet  of  Kornit  there  would  be  a  net 
profit  of  over  {30,000,  or  50  cents  for  every 
square  foot  used.  This  One  Example  is 
cited  to  show  you  The  Enormous  Profits 
which  can  be  made.  There  are  a  great 
many  other  panel  and  switchboard  manu¬ 
facturers  in  this  country.  You  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  a  panel  board  is  a 
small  switchboard.  There  is  one  or  more 
on  every  floor  of  all  large  buildings  where 
electricity  is  used.  They  each  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  switches  mounted  on  them,  so  that 


16  Per  Cent.  Dividends  Every  Year. 
Of  course,  if  four  tons  a  day  are  sold  the  div¬ 
idends  would  be  over  32  per  cent,  per  year. 
This  is  Not  Improbable.  An  Expert 
Electrical  Engineer  who  holds  one  of 
the  most  responsible  positions  here  in  New 
York  City  made  the  statement,  after  thor¬ 
oughly  examining  and  testing  Kornit  for 
electrical  purposes,  that  in  his  most  con¬ 
servative  estimation  there  can  be  ten  tons 
of  manufactured  Kornit  sold  every  working 
day  in  the  first  year.  This  would  mean 
that  the  Kornit  Manufacturing  Company 
would  pay  a  dividend  out  of  its  earnings 
the  first  year  of  over  seventy-five  per  cent. 
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(75  %  )•  This  is  probably  more  than  will  be 
paid  the  first  year,  but  there  certainly  seems 
to  be  a  good  prospect  of  paying  a  large  divi¬ 
dend  the  first  year. 

There  will  be  Such  an  Enormous 
Demand  for  Kornit  after  it  Becomes 
Introduced  that  from  Year  to  Year 
the  Dividends  Earned  will  Become 
Larger  and  Larger.  This  is  the 
Best  Opportunity  to  Make  an  In¬ 
vestment  That  You  Have  Ever  Had. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  The  Most 
Legitimate  and  Profitable  way  to 
Make  Money  is  by  manufacturing  some 
product  that  is  “  Necessary  ”  and  One 
That  Can  be  Fully  Controlled  so 
that  nobody  else  can  manufacture  the 
same  article.  Look  at  Sugar  (which  is 
protected  by  a  high  tariff);  at  Standard 
Oil,  the  Telephone,  the  Telegraph,  and  we 
might  go  on  and  enumerate  many  more 
monopolies.  They  are  the  Big  Money 
Makers  of  To-day.  Kornit  Cannot 
be  Manufactured  by  Anybody  in 
this  Country  Except  Ourselves  or 
Our  Agents.  We  own  all  the  patents 
issued  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  inventor,  Mr.  Johann  Gus¬ 
tav  Bierich,  in  Russia.  These  patents 
Have  Been  Bought  from  Mr.  Bierich 
and  are  Duly  Transferred  to  the 
Kornit  Manufacturing  Company,  and 
the  same  is  Duly  Recorded  in  the 
Patent  Office  of  the  United 
States. 


WE  HAVE  A  FINE 
FACTORY 

OUR  factory  is  located  in  Newark, 
N.  J.  (Belleville  Station).  The 
machinery  is  now  being  assem¬ 
bled.  To  this  end  the  services  of  the 
son  of  the  inventor,  Mr.  Kurt  Bierich, 
who  is  a  graduate  of  Freiburg  Univer¬ 
sity,  Germany,  has  been  retained.  He 
will  arrive  in  this  country  in  the  near  future 
to  take  full  charge  of  the  scientific  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  factory.  Mr.  Kurt  Bierich 
spent  two  years  in  his  father’s  factory  at 
Menkenhof,  Russia,  and  six  months  at 
the  workshops  in  Riga,  Russia,  mastering 
every  minute  detail  of  the  manufacturing 
and  working  departments.  Mr.  Bierich, 
Jr.,  has  been  employed  for  six  months 
recently  in  superintending  the  erection  of 
a  Kornit  factory  for  the  English  company 
at  Stoke  Newington,  N.,  London,  which 

HE  HAS  JUST  BROUGHT  TO  COMPLETION  IN 
THE  MOST  SATISFACTORY  MANNER.  Mr. 

Bierich,  Jr.,  will  have  full  charge  of  erec¬ 
ting  and  maintaining  the  Kornit  factory 
in  this  country.  It  is  planned  that 

OUR  FACTORY  WILL  BE  COMPLETED 


by  February  ist  and  that  Kornit 

SHALL  BE  A  WELL-KNOWN  AND  UNIVER¬ 
SALLY  USED  ARTICLE  IN  THE  ELECTRICAL 
AND  OTHER  TRADES  OF  THIS  COUNTRY, 
EARNING  AND  PAYING  LARGE  AND  SAT¬ 
ISFACTORY  DIVIDENDS  EACH  AND  EVERY 
SIX  MONTHS.  A  few  shares  obtained  now 
may  be  the  foundation  for  a  fortune  or 
the  much-desired  income  for  support  in  the 
unknown  years  that  are  to  come.  We  lea ve 
it  to  you  if  it  would  not  seem  good  judgment 
to  take  immediate  advantage  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Anyway,  please  write  me  at  once 
and  let  me  know  just  what  you  will  do.  If 
it  is  not  possible  for  you  to  take  shares  now, 
write  and  tell  me  how  many  you  would  like 
and  how  soon  it  will  be  convenient  for  you 
to  do  so,  provided  I  will  reserve  them  for 
you.  As  soon  as  I  receive  your  letter  I  will 
answer  it  with  a  personal  letter  and 

WILL  ARRANGE  MATTERS  AS  YOU  WISH  TO 
THE  BEST  OF  MY  ABILITY. 

Remember,  I  have  a  great  many 

THOUSAND  DOLLARS  INVESTED  IN  THE 

Kornit  Manufacturing  Company,  and 
the  minute  you  buy  a  share  or  more  in  this 
Company  we  become  Co-partners  as  Co¬ 
shareholders.  It  is  for  our  mutual 
benefit  to  watch  and  guard  each  other’s 
interests.  I  will  be  grateful  if  you 
will  write  me  to-day,  so  that  I  may 
know  just  what  you  will  do. 

I  know  you  will  agree  with  me  that  you 
have  never  had  presented  to  your  notice 
a  better  opportunity  to  make  an  investment 
where  such  large  profits  can  be  made 
because  of  the  exclusiveness  of  control,  and 
the  great  demand  and  the  low  cost  of  the 
raw  material,  which  is  now  almost  practi¬ 
cally  thrown  away.  Join  me  in  this  invest¬ 
ment,  and  I  assure  you  it  is  my  sincere  belief 
that  in  the  future  you  will  say  :  “  That  is  the 
day  I  made  the  most  successful  move  in 
my  whole  life.” 

MY  OFFER  TO  YOU 
TO-DAY 

THE  Kornit  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  is  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  New  Jersey  and  is  capitalized  with 
50,000  fully  paid  non-assessable  shares 
at  $10  each.  It  is  my  intention  to  sell  a 
limited  number  only  of  these  shares 
at  the  par  value  of  >10  each.  Ten  Dol¬ 
lars  will  buy  one  share.  Twenty 
Dollars  will  buy  two  shares.  Fifty 
Dollars  will  buy  five  shares.  One 
Hundred  Dollars  will  buy  ten 
shares.  One  Thousand  Dollars  one 
hundred  shares,  and  so  on.  After  you 
have  bought  one  or  more  shares  in  The 
Kornit  Manufacturing  Company  you 
may  feel  as  I  do,  that  you  have  placed 
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your  savings  where  they  will  draw 

REGULAR  and  SATISFACTORY  LARGE 
DIVIDENDS. 

]  SHOULD  NOT  BE  A  BIT  SURPRISED  if 

these  shares  paid  dividends  as  high  as  one 
hundred  per  cent  in  the  not  far  distant 
future.  Consequently,  a  few  dollars  in¬ 
vested  now  in  the  shares  of  the  Kornit 
Manufacturing  Company  will  enable 
you  in  the  future  to  draw  a  regular 
income  from  the  large  profits  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  as  they  are  earned.  The  DIVI¬ 
DENDS  will  be  paid  semi-annually,  every 
six  months,  the  first  of  May  and  November 
of  each  year.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
opportunities  you  will  ever  have 

PRESENTED  TO  YOU  IN  YOUR  WHOLE  LIFE¬ 
TIME.  I  Have  Invested  a  Great  Many 
Thousand  Dollars  in  the  Kornit 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  1  feel 
sure  it  isOneofthe  Best  Investments 
I  have  Ever  Made.  I  can  truthfully 
say  to  you  that  I  fully  believe  that  you 
will  be  more  than  pleased  with  your  invest¬ 
ment  and  that  you  will  never  bp:  sorry. 
REMEMBER,  that  you  here  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  become  interested  in  a  large 
industrial  manufacturing  concern  manu¬ 
facturing  a  product,  with  an  exclusive 
monopoly,  which  has  never  before  been 
manufactured  or  sold  in  this  country. 

Remember,  that  it  is  by  no  means  an 
experiment,  as  it  has  been  success¬ 
fully  MANUFACTURED  AND  SOLD  FOR 
OVER  FOUR  YEARS  IN  RUSSIA  AT  A  LARGE 

profit,  and  the  manufacturer  and  inventor 
recently  wrote  that  the  demand  is  in¬ 
creasing  every  day,  beyond  the  capacity 
of  their  manufacturing  facilities. 

Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  magnificent  opportunity  to 
make  an  investment  in  these  shares.  I 
earnestly  believe  that  in  a  few  years 
these  shares  will  be  worth  from 
fifty  dollars  to  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  each  on  account  of  The  large 
dividends  which  thecompany  will  earn  and 
regularly  pay  each  and  every  six  months. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  $10  shares  that 
pay  fifty  (50)  to  one  hundred  (100)  per  cent, 
dividends  will  readily  sell  in  the  open  mar¬ 
ket  for  S50  to  #100.  The  Outlook  for 
the  Kornit  Manufacturing  Company 
is  such  that  it  seems  impossible  for  the 
earnings  to  fall  far  short  of  these  figures. 
If  the  company  only  makes  and  sells  two 
tons  of  Kornit  a  day  for  the  first  year,  and 
makes  a  profit  of  only  two  hundred  dollars 
per  ton,  it  would  mean  a  profit  of  over 
sixteen  per  cent.  (16%)  the  first  year.  If 
this  business  were  doubled  the  second 
year,  of  course  the  earning  capacity  would 
double  and  the  dividends  would  be  over 
thirty-two  per  cent.  (32%).  Prominent 
and  well-known  Electrical  Engineers 
assure  me  that  this  product  cannot  help 
and  is  bound  to  make  enormous  profits.  I 


PRESIDENT  CHARLES  E.  ELLIS. 

would  recommend  that  you  send  for  as 
many  as  you  may  wish  at  once.  You, 
in  my  conservative  opinion,  can  safely 
count  on  the  large  earning  capacity  of 
these  shares.  I  will  at  once  write  you 
a  personal  letter  with  full  information,  and 
send  you  our  illustrated  book,  “  A  Finan¬ 
cial  Opportunity,”  containing  a  score  of 
photographs  of  the  Kornit  industry, 
taken  in  Russia. 

Please  let  me  hear  from  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

CHARLES  E.  ELLIS, 

PRESIDENT, 

7 1 9  Temple  Court,  5  and  7  Beekman  St., 
New  York  City,  New  York. 

[Mr.  Ellis  besides  being  President  of 
this  company  is  also  President  of  two 
other  large  and  successful  companies, 
owning  shares  therein  valued  conserv¬ 
atively  at  over  $250,000.00.  Mr.  Ellis  has 
other  investments  in  New  York  City  real 
estate,  bonds,  stocks  and  mortgages  to  the 
amount  of  many  more  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars.  Any  bank  or  mercantile 
agency  will  tell  you  his  guarantee  is  as 
good  as  gold.  This  is  a  successful  man 
who  wishes  you  for  a  Co-partner  as  a 
Shareholder  and  Dividend  Receiver  in 
this  Company.  Remember  you  will  do 
business  personally  with  Mr.  Ellis  in  this 
matter.] 
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Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett's  The 

Dawn  of  a  To-Morrow  ia  a  Christmas  story,  which  in  its  human¬ 
ity  and  broad  appeal  to  the  sympathies  belongs  to  the  succession  of  Christmas 
stories  headed  by  Dickens’s  “  Christmas  Carol.”  It  is  illustrated  in  colors 
by  F.  C.  Yohn. 

Richard  Harding  Davis’s  The  Spy  is  the  first 

short  story  he  has  written  in  three  years.  It  is  a  remarkable  study  of 
character,  and  holds  the  reader’s  interest  from  start  to  finish.  Illustrated 
by  F.  D.  Steele. 

The  Swarming  of  the  White  Bees,  by  Henry 

van  Dyke,  is  one  of  this  favorite  author’s  most  imaginative  and 
beautiful  poems.  With  decorations  by  J.  C.  Leyendecker,  printed  in  tint. 

Reveillon,  by  W.  S.  Moody,  gives  a  vivid  impression  of  the 

Christmas  Eve  festivities  in  Paris  and  tells  a  charming  love  story  of  a  young 
Western  girl.  Illustrated  by  Alonzo  Kimball. 

Black  Care  and  the  Horseman,  by  Mary 

R.  S.  Andrews,  is  another  story  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  season  witn 
a  charming  note  of  sentiment.  It  points  out  how  the  spirit  of  achievement  and 
courage  may  unseat  even  the  blackest  care.  Illustrated  by  Walter  Appleton 
Clark. 

The  instalment  of  Mr.  F.  Hopklnson  Smith's  stirring  serial, 
The  Tides  of  Barnegat,  gives  promise  of  the  excep¬ 
tional  interest  and  dramatic  quality  of  the  story  as  it  develops.  Illustrated 
by  George  Wright. 

Other  stories  by  Ralph  D.  Paine,  Nelson  Lloyd,  Caroline 
Duer.  ft  A  richly  illustrated  article  by  Kenyon  Cox  about 
HOLBEIN,  illustrated  with  examples  of  his  most  noted  paintings, 
ft  A  vivid  impression  of  the  great  Suez  Canal  by  Elizabeth  Wash¬ 
burn  Wright.  Illustrated  by  Guerin,  ft  A  most  interesting  essay  by 

Brander  Matthews,  on  OLD  FRIENDS  WITH  NEW 

FACES,  which  he  shows  how  much  modem  authors  are  indebted 
to  the  past  for  the  motives  of  their  stories,  Other  poems,  etc. 
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MAGAZINE 


The  Illustrations 

Mr.  Yohn’s  very  notable  drawings  accompanying  Mrs. 
Burnett’s  story  are  in  full  color,  as  are  also  Mr.  McCarter’s 
beautiful  decorations  for  Mr.  Walsh’s  poem,  “The  Penitents.” 
Mr.  Leyendecker’s  decorations  for  Henry  van  Dyke’s  poem 
and  Mr.  Wright’s  drawings  accompanying  “The  Tides  of 
Barnegat”  are  printed  in  tint.  The  colored  cover  is  from  a 
drawing  by  Blendon  Campbell. 


Every  one  will  want  to  read,  during  1906 
F.  Hopkinson  Smith’s 

“THE  TIDES  OF  BARNEGAT,”  the  new  serial  story. 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton's 

articles  on  THE  GREAT  HORNED  GAME  SPECIES  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA.  Full  of  anecdote  and  the  spirit  of  out-doors. 

Joseph  Jefferson 

FRANCIS  WILSON’S  delightful  recollections  of  the  great  actor. 

The  Railways  of  the  Future 

The  great  series  by  the  foremost  authorities  of  the  day. 

The  First  Forty  Years  of  Washington  Society 

By  a  member  of  the  famous  Bayard  family.  Articles  that  will  include 
impressions  of  the  great  figures  of  the  time  from  JEFFERSON  to  CLAY 
and  WEBSTER. 

Papers  on  the  American  Indians 

By  E.  S.  Curtis,  illustrated  with  more  of  his  wonderful  photographs. 

The  Diaries  and  Letters  of  George  Bancroft 

Impressions  of  Bismarck,  von  Moltke,  and  other  leaders  of  modern  Germany. 

Short  Stories 

By  KATE  DOUGLAS  WIGGIN,  EDITH  WHARTON,  THOMAS 
NELSON  PAGE,  JAMES  B.  CONNOLLY,  and  other  foremost 
writers. 

All  of  the  prominent  illustrators  of  the  time  will  be  represented 
in  the  Magazine  during  the  coming  year. 

25  cents  per  number  $3.00  per  year 

CHARLES  SCRIBNERS  SONS,  Publishers,  N.  Y. 
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You  Can  Earn 


a  good  big  income  and 
build  up  a  permanent  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  same  time. 

€J  The  Review  of  Re¬ 
views  Company  is  appoint¬ 
ing  representatives  in  every 
town  in  the  United  States 
to  look  after  its  interests. 

•I  Juft  now  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  you  if  you 
apply  at  once. 

•J  The  work  will  occupy 
all  or  only  a  part  of  your 
time  and  may  be  done  in 
your  home  town. 

=  Write  ===== 

The  Review  of  Reviews  Co. 


I  3  Astor  Place,  New  York  City 


WANTED  SSSSSE8 

IDEAL  CUTLERY  CO.,  Desk  C,  Chicago 


HY-JEH 
TOOTH 
PASTE 

cleanses  and  polishes 
the  teeth  gently  and 
naturally,  leaving  a 
cool,  refreshing  taste 
in  the  mouth. 

Your  money  back 
if  you  want  it 

Ask  your  druggist  for 
a  tube  of  Hy-Jen,  25c, 
use  it,  and  if  it  is  not 
the  most  satisfactory 
tooth  preparation 
you  have  ever  used 
send  us  the  empty 
tube  and  we  wifi 
cheerfully  refund  your  money  in  full. 


Ask  Your  Druggist  for  Hy-Jen 

If  your  druggist  does  not  have  Hy-Jen  in 
stock,  send  us  25c  for  a  full  sized  tube, 
under  our  absolute  guarantee  to  refund 
your  money  in  full  if  Hy-Jen  is  not  in 
every  way  satisfactory  to  you. 

Ny-Jen  Chemical  Co..  206  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago. 


IT  NEVER  FAILS! 

"  SURE  POP”  BLACK  HEAD  REMOVER 


Magic  Tricks 

6  good  TrickB,  complete 
apparatus,  full  directions, 
15e.  Illustrated  catalog 
of  all  kinds  of  MAGICAL 
APPARATUS  FREE. 

BAILEY  &  TRIPP  CO. 

Box  418.  Cambrldgeport,  Mass. 


SURE  CURE!  Bropks’AppManoe 

SENT  ON  TRIAL. 

CATALOCUE  FREE. 
BROOKS  APrLlANCB  CO..  Boz  670,  MARSHALL.  MICH. 


V- 

24  Art  Gems  25c 

it 

Studies  of  the  Human  Form  Divine 

Beautifully  reproduced  in  book  fortu  os  en¬ 
amel  paper.  Full  length,  size  6x9.  Sett 
prepaid  for  25c..  together  with  exquisite  Ulus 
trations  of  over  40  Art  Studies, 

Dept.  A  1210  Sheffield  Avenue.  CH1CAUU 

UPP  M  ■  ■  Ah  The  U.  8.  Gov.  granted  me  patent  for  trusi.  It's  cured  hundreds 

CTREE  TRIIQQ stmis jw, 
ilLL  I  llUOO  monezPwrfwat oa”ef^lexTsv™rs*?l7<Mat?8t!7wM?brook,2a 
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If  You  Suffer 


From  Germ  Troubles,  Please  Learn  What 
Liquozone  Can  Do. 


Thousands  who  were  sick  —  like  you, 
perhaps  —  are  well  to-day  because  of 
Liquozone.  Many  had  doctored  long. 
Many  were  discouraged  because  other 
treatments  had  failed.  But  they  were 
treating  germ  diseases  with  remedies 
which  do  not  kill  germs. 

We  offered  to  buy  them  a  bottle  of 
Liquozone  —  just  as  we  offer  you.  They 
did  with  it  what  other  remedies  failed  to 
accomplish.  And  those  countless  cured 
ones  —  scattered  everywhere  —  are  now 
telling  others  what  Liquozone  hat  done 

Kills  Disease  Germs. 

Contact  with  Liquozone  kills  any  font 


Contact  with  Liquozone  kills  any  form 
of  disease  germ,  because  germs  are  of 
vegetable  origin.  Yet  to  the  body 
Liquozone  is  not  only  harmless,  b  ' '  ' 
ful  in  the  extreme.  That  is  i 
distinction.  Common  germici 
poisons  when  taken  internally.  _ 
why  medicine  has  been  so  helples 
germ  disease.  Liquozone  is  exhilarating, 
vitalizing,  purifying ;  yet  no  disease 


tne  Doay 

ly.  That  is 


le  germ 


- r - cers  of  oxygen, 

phur  dioxide  and  other  germicidal  gases. 
The  process  of  making  requires  large 
apparatus,  and  from  8  to  14  days’  time. 
The  object  is  to  so  fix  the  gases,  and  to 
combine  them,  as  to  carry  into  the  sys¬ 
tem  a  powerful  tonic-germicide. 

We  purchased  the  American  rights  to 
Liquozone  after  thousands  of  tests  had 
been  made  with  it  Its  power  had  been 
proved,  again  and  again,  in  the  most 
difficult  germ  diseases.  Then  we  offered 
to  supply  the  first  bottle  free  in  every 
disease  that  required  it.  And  over  one 
million  dollars  have  been  spent  to  an¬ 
nounce  and  fulfill  this  offer. 

The  result  is  that  11,000,000  bottles 
have  been  used,  mostly  in  the  past  two 
years.  To-day  there  are  countless  cured 
ones,  scattered  everywhere,  to  tell  what 
Liquozone  has  done. 

But  so  many  others  need  it  that  this 
offer  is  published  still.  In  the  last  few 
5  of  dis¬ 


eases  to  germ  attacks.  Old  remedies  do 


Where  It  Applies. 

These  are  the  diseases  in  which  Liquo¬ 
zone  has  been  most  employed.  In  these 
it  has  earned  its  widest  reputation.  In 
all  of  these  troubles  we  supply  the  first 
bottle  free.  And  in  all — no'  matter  how  dif¬ 
ficult —  we  offer  each  user  a  two  months’ 
further  test  without  the  risk  of  a  penny. 


50c.  Bottle  Fn 


l^it,  please  send  us  this  coupon.  We 
then  mail  you  an  order  on  a  local 
;gist  for  a  full-size  bottle,  and  will 
the  druggist  ourselves  for  it  This 
ur  free  gift,  made  to  convince  you; 
:t  the  product  itself  show  you  what 
,n  do.  In  justice  to  yourself,  please 
pt  it  to-day,  for  it  places  you  under 
bligations  whatever. 
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Hotel  Belleclaire 
Broaawag  and  77th  Street, 
New  York. 


— .-dam  Ave! 
[West  130th  St. 


Restaurant 
a  Feature. 
Exquisite 
Palm  Room. 
Art  Nouveau 
Cafe. 
Royal 
Hungarian 
Orchestra. 

"Most  Artistically  Beautiful  Hotel  in  the 
World.”  Can  ofler  few  single  rooms,  with 
bath,  beautifully  furnished,  suitable  for  two 
people,  #60  per  month. 

TRANSIENT  RATES: 

One  Room,  with  bath . fa.soperday 

Parlor,  Bedroom,  with  bath,  f  3  and  *5  per  day 
Parlor,  2  Bedrooms,  with  bath,  $5  and  f  7 per  day 
Every  improvement  known  to  modern  in- 


:e  for  01 


claire  World 


:,  "The  Hotel  Belle- 


MILTON  ROBLEE,  Proprietor. 


REPRESENTATIVES 

WANTED 


prises  of  the  day.  The 
a  perfectly  safe  high 
now  paying  liberal  div- 


'once  for  full*  par  tic  ulai 


A.  L.  WISNER  &  CO.,  BANKERS, 

32  Broadway,  New  York. 


|  Stereopticons, Slides  and  Moving  Pictures 
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Your  Money  Back 

If  You  are  Not  Satisfied. 

Send  us  $3.20  and  we  will  ship  you,  in  a  plain  sealed  case  with  no 
marks  to  show  contents,  FOUR  FULL  QUARTS  of  HAYNER 
PRIVATE  STOCK  RYE  or  BOURBON,  and  we  will  pay  the  express 
charges.  Try  it,  have  your  friends  sample  it,  let  your  doctor  test  it — in 
fact,  test  it  any  way  you  like.  If  you  don’t  find  it  all  right  and  the 
purest  and  best  whiskey  you  ever  tasted,  then  ship  it  back  to  us 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE  and  your  $3.20  will  be  promptly  refunded. 
Isn’t  that  a  fair  offer?  YOU  don’t  risk  a  cent,  and  don’t  have  to  pay 
a  cent  if  you  don’t  keep  the  goods.  Remember  that  back  of  our  offer 
is  a  company  with  a  capital  of  $500,000.00  paid  in  full  and  the  proud 
reputation  of  3  it  years  of  continued  success. 

HAYNER 

WHISKEY 


4 


FULL  SQ.20  EXPRESS 
QUARTS  0  PREPAID 


HAYNER  WHISKEY  goes  straight  to  you  from  our 
distillery,  so  that  you  are  sure  it’s  pure.  You  get  it  at  the 
distiller’s  price,  and  save  the  dealers’  big  profits. 

Orders  for  Aril.,  Cal.,  Col.,  Idaho,  Mont,  Nev.,  N.  Mex.,  Ore.,  Utah,  Wash.,  or 
Wyo.,  must  be  on  the  basis  of  4  Quarts  for  (4.00  by  Express  Prepaid  or 
80  Quarts  for  Sis.ao,  by  Freight  Prepaid. 

Write  our  nearest  office  and  do  it  NOW. 

THE  HAYNER  DISTILLING  COMPANY 

Dayton,  O.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Atlanta,  Ca. 
Distillery,  Tray.  0.  Capital  $500,000.00,  paid  In  lull.  Established  I860. 
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TheYeast 


in  Schlitz  Beer  is  a  secret - 
always  the  same ;  always 
developed  from  the  same 
mother  cells. 


The  peculiar  goodness  of 
Schlitz  is  due  in  part  to  this 
f  yeast.  But  more  is  due  to  purity 
— to  the  cleanliness,  the  filtering, 
the  aging,  the  sterilizing.  The 
demand  exceeds  a  million  barrels 


Ask  for  the  Brewery  Bottling. 

See  that  the  cork  or  crown  is  branded 


annually. 


The  Beer 
That  Made  Milwaukee  famous. 


DENTIFRICE] 


Is  valued  DecaUSC>- 
^hile  being  a  perfect  preserver 
p  and  cleanser  of  the  teeth. 

Ithas  delicious  Qualities 
L  to  please  the  children. 

^9  /t  is  not  on/y  J 
H  AouseAo/d necessity 

■jjllWjl  data deity  At.  ■' 


The  "Best"  Tonic 


When  you  ate  nervous,  sleepless  or  fagged 
out,  try  a  small  glass  of  Pabst  Extract, 
morning,  noon  and  night.  It  will  aid 
your  digestion,  steady  your  nerves,  bring 
you  refreshing  sleep  and  build  you  up 
physically. 

25  Cents  at  all  druggists. 

Insist  upon  the  original. 

Pabst  Extract  Department,  Milwaukee,  Wi». 

■—  ■#. 


If  Coffee 

Does  Things 
To  You 


When  you  are  hit  hard  enough,  quit 
and  save  the  remaining  stock  of  health. 
It  may  be  small,  but  it  will  steadily 
increase  if  good,  well-made 


POSTUM 
FOOD  COFFEE 


Is  used  in  place  of  ordinary  coffee. 


“There’s  a  Reason.” 

Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Hydrozone 


Cures  Sore  Throa 


This  harmless  remedy  is  endorsed  and  h 
been  successfully  used  by  leading  physicia 
for  the  past  fifteen  years. 

Sold  by  best  druggists. 

Beware  of  preparations  with  similar  namt 


Not  Genuine  without  my  Signature 


* — 


25c  TRIAL  BOTTLE  FREE 


Write  legibly.  Coupon  good  only  until  Feb.  5,  19 

Name. . 

Address. 


Write  for  Booklet.  “How 


How  Much  Should  I  Pay 
For  a  Piano  ? 

Just  as  much  as  will  ensure  the  best  ma¬ 
terials  and  careful,  thorough,  artistic  work¬ 
manship— certainly  no  more ;  emphatically 
no  less. 

The  chief  item  of  cost  in  a  piano,  as  in  a 
watch,  is  in  its  workmanship.  Every  dollar 
cut  from  a  fair  price  comes  straight  out  of 
the  workmanship  —  that  is,  straight  out  of 
the  tone  and  durability. 

GABLER 

PIANOS 

are  not  low-priced  —  neither  are  they  the 
highest  priced.  But  they  are  just  as  good 
as  money  can  buy.  To  pay  less  is  to  get 
less  —  to  pay  more  is  to  gain  nothing. 

Send  for  particulars  of 

THE  GABLER  PLAN 
OF  PURCHASE 

An  easy  way  to  yet  the  beet  piano  built. 

ERNEST  GABLER  &  BRO. 

Established  ,854 

459  Whitlock  Are..  Borough  Bronx,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE 

FOUR-TRACK 

NEWS 


Which  Explain  Its  Emphatic  Success 


